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JAMES AND ROBERT AULL—A FRONTIER 
MISSOURI MERCANTILE FIRM 


BY LEWIS E. ATHERTON 


The western part of Missouri was undeveloped territory 
when the State entered the Union in 1821. Five years were 
yet to pass before Joseph Robidoux would plat the outlines 
of the modern city of St. Joseph and the ground where Kansas 
City, Missouri, now stands was still Indian territory. Strag- 
gling groups of settlers occupied the sites of the later river 
towns of Liberty and Lexington, but there, too, frontier con- 
ditions prevailed. Indians occasionally besieged the isolated 
settler or stole his livestock; and deer, wolves, and wildcats 
provided further cause for the settler to own a rifle. Com- 
munication with western Missouri was overland or by way 
of the Missouri river in old-fashioned keel boats, the steam- 
boat having not as yet established its reign on the upper 
reaches of the river. 

But the lure of virgin soil was attracting settlers in 
greater numbers each year and in 1822 “old town’’ Lexing- 
ton! was laid out in lots and sold to those who came to trade 
with the rapidly increasing population of what is now Lafay- 
ette county. One of these traders was John Aull, who had 
come from Delaware to try his fortune on the frontier. That 
his choice of a location was justified is shown by the fact 
that a visitor to Lexington in 1830 spoke of him as having a 
well stocked store.2 That John Aull brought some wealth 
with him to Lexington is shown by the fact that he was 
able to open a store immediately after arriving in the new 
town, where he was to continue in business until his death 


1“Old town’ Lexington is some ten blocks east of the business district of 
modern Lexington. The Lexington Historical Society has the letter books, 
cash books and invoice books of James and Robert Aull. Although the records 
for some of the years are not complete, it is possible to reconstruct the history 
of the firm and also to glean some information as to the development of John 
Aull’s store in Lexington. 

“Chiles, William H., History of Lafayette County, p. 5. From 1819-1822, 
John had operated a store at Chariton, Missouri, with two other men. (Camp- 
bell, R. A., Gazetter of Missouri, p. 130.) 


(3) 
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in 1842. He carried on a local retail business but found time 
to look after the enterprises of his more adventurous brothers 
when they were absent from the State on business. 

These brothers, James and Robert, came west in 1825, 
and in that year the former established a retail and commis- 
sion business on the river front in Lexington. In 1827 he 
added a branch house at Independence, and in 1830, another 
at Richmond.* Robert and a partner opened a store at 
Liberty on January 1, 1829,‘ the partnership ending when 
Robert and James joined forces in 1831 under the firm name of 
James and Robert Aull, with stores at Lexington, Richmond, 
Liberty, and Independence. James managed the new enter- 
prise from his location in Lexington with Robert in charge at 
Liberty and Samuel Owens as ‘‘head man’’ at Independence. 
Thus was completed the set-up of a company which was to 
operate under the name of James and Robert Aull until the 
sale of the Liberty and Richmond stores in 1836 brought a 
dissolution of the firm. After that date James continued the 
Lexington store and Robert formed a partnership with Owens 
at Independence. 

While the firm was beset with troubles during its brief 
existence, a perusal of the letter books leaves the impression 
that frontier conditions rather than ineptitude on the part of 
James Aull accounts for the difficulties. He devoted him- 
self whole-heartedly to the problems at hand. Business cor- 
respondence received as much attention on Christmas day 
as on any other. A note for two dollars and fifty cents was 
drawn as carefully as one for much larger sums. The pros- 
pects of increased local business from a camp meeting resulted 
in early orders for an additional supply of bibles and whiskey. 
Invoices were carefully checked and high freight rates fought 
tothe lastditch. If eastern goods did not come up to specifica- 
tions the manufacturer was duly notified. One dozen cow- 
bells might be a small part of a $35,000 purchase but if said 
cowbells failed to ring as loudly as those of his “‘neighbors’’, 


*Little, B. M., The National Old Trails Road and the Part Played by Lexing- 
ton in the Westward Movement. 

‘Letter of James Aull, Letter Book B, covering the period from May 22, 
1828, to December 13, 1830. Hereafter cited as Letter Book I. 
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as he invariably called his competitors, the manufacturer was 
notified of the error. 

But attention to detail did not obscure the broader 
picture for him. He devoted proper attention to the larger 
opportunities. The firm had an interest in three Missouri 
river steamboats, owned a ropewalk at Liberty for the manu- 
facture of hemp rope, operated a saw and grist mill, dabbled 
in the Santa Fe trade, and was frequently successful in gain- 
ing contracts to supply Fort Leavenworth, emigrating tribes 
of Indians, Indian missions, United States troops in the West, 
and fur companies. 

Vision and industry were needed because opportunities 
on the frontier were offset by difficulties. In the first place, 
a western Missouri merchant in this period, was faced with no 
inconsiderable problem in obtaining the goods which he 
wished to offer for sale. Wholesaling was in its infant stages 
in the West, and James Aull found it advisable to go East 
once a year to purchase supplies for the next twelve months. 
He would leave Lexington about January 1 and would return 
in March or April, with much of the time being consumed in 
the arduous journey. As nearly as one can judge from the 
laconic statements in his letter books he went by horseback 
or wagon through Fayette to St. Louis. From there he took 
a stage to Louisville, Kentucky, by way of Vincennes, thence 
to Pittsburgh and overland to Philadelphia.’ Simply to state 
the route of the itinerary is to ignore the problems of such a 
journey—the cold, the slow travel over frozen roads, and the 
fear that stage coaches along the route might not be running 
in the dead of winter. His St. Louis agents, Tracy and 
Wahrendorff, furnished what information they could about the 
prospective journey, but storms and cold might change a 
traveller’s plans completely. 

On arrival at Philadelphia, James started his round of 
purchasing, buying from numerous firms the articles needed 
for his trade. In 1831 he purchased some $35,000 worth of 
goods, increasing the amount to $45,000 on his trip the next 
year. His invoice books give a complete record of the amounts, 





5).etter Book I. 
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prices, and types of goods selected.6 Coarse wool and cotton 
cloth made up the bulk of drygoods, but from Chapron and 
Nedelet he purchased such refined articles as artificial wreaths, 
pink ‘“‘crape’’, lutestring cravats, green gauze veils, head 
ornaments, and black silk gloves. If gentleman and lady 
did not care to purchase serviceable hats from his stock in 
the spring they might buy leghorn bonnets or palm leaf hats. 
All were included. 

The books and writing equipment in demand by the 
western Missouri student were purchased from the firm of 
Uriah Hunt. Works on elementary education and religion 
naturally made up a large part of the order, but the interests 
of a wider circle of book lovers were not overlooked. Parson 
Weems’ story of George Washington and the cherry tree 
was to be available to point a moral to the youth of the West 
and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress would serve a similar purpose 
for the more mature. Pike’s Arithmetic, copies of the United 
States Constitution, and Byerly’s Speller were frequently in- 
cluded in the book orders. But in addition to these one 
could purchase Burns’ Poems, Cervantes’ Don Quixote, 
Shakespeare’s and Cowper’s Works, Robinson Crusoe, and 
various standard histories. The 1830 purchase even included 
one painting, “‘Bacchus in Tuscany.’” 


®‘James Aull, Invoice Book D, covering the period February 18, 1830, to 
June 20, 1832. 


7The following iist, taken from Invoice Book D, is representative of the books 
ordered: 

Greenleass, Grammar 

Pike, Arithmetic 


Thaddeus of Warsaw 
Ewall, Medical Companion 


Byerly, Speller 
Walker, Dictionary 
Josephus, 2 vols. (Gilt) 
Pilgrim's Progress 
Rippon, Hymns 
Watts, Hymns 
Goldsmith, Rome 
Goldsmith, England 
Robinsoe Crusoe 

Toy Bibles 

Weems, Marion 
American Constitution 
Harvies, Church History 
William Tell 

Chitty, Pleadings 
Kent, Commentaries 


Lay, Political Economy 

Hume, Smollett, and Bissell, England 
Robertson, America 

Zion's Pilgrim 

Cowper, Works 

Shakespeare 

Burns, Poems 

Late War 

Ramsey, Washington 

Weems, Washington 

Don Quizote 

Newton, Dissertations on the Prophecies 
Picture Lessons 

Chitty, Blackstone 

Chitty, On Contracts 
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Supplies for the medical profession and home remedies 
were other articles purchased. The housewife could diagnose 
the family ills by means of Ewall’s Medical Companion and 
then the ill could be attacked with epsom salts, castor oil, 
camphor, turpentine, quinine, peruvian bark, snake root, 
Bateman’s Drops,’ rhubarb root, copperas, opium, paregoric, 
laudanum, and pomatum. Physics and sedatives must have 
been much in demand in the West. 

Nor were the interests of those seeking amusement to 
be neglected. Playing cards, bow strings, violin strings, 
jew’s-harps, chess men, and one music box were included in 
the 1830 order. From Philadelphia, too, came some of the 
finer liquors, wines and brandies. The whiskey orders were 
placed farther west. 

In addition to purchasing large orders of drygoods from 
Siter, Price and Company of Philadelphia, James employed 
them as his representatives in the East. Hence when the 
purchases from other firms were complete the whole was 
collected and boxed by Siter, Price for shipment west. The 
heavier goods were usually sent by sailing vessel down the 
Atlantic coast to New Orleans and from there to St. Louis 
by steamer. The lighter things were brought overland by 
wagon to Pittsburgh and shipped down the river from that 
point to St. Louis, from whence the complete cargo could be 
brought to the West by wagon or boat.® 

On his return trip James purchased hardware supplies 
from Anthony Beelen at Pittsburgh, thus saving freighting 
charges from Philadelphia. Stoves, axes, hoes, and plows 
are typical of the goods ordered from this firm. In years 
when the western Missouri corn crop was light Beelen also 
furnished the major supply of rye whiskey for the Aull stores, 
one 1832 order for rye whiskey being for twenty barrels." 





8Bateman’s Drops were for colds. 

*Letter of James Aull to Tracy and Wahrendorff at St. Louis, April 12, 
1830, in Letter Book I. See also, estimate of origin and type of goods for 1832- 
1833 in James Aull, Letter Book, January 3, 1830, to February 14, 1833. Here- 
after cited as Letier Book II. 

1°L etter of James Aull to Anthony Beelen at Pittsburgh, June 8, 1829, in 
Letter Book I. 

ULetter of James Aull to Anthony Beelen at Pittsburgh, July 9, 1832, in 
Letter Book II. 
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Cincinnati was a favored spot for the purchase of peach 
brandy and all kinds of feathers.* Knox and McKee of 
Wheeling, Virginia, received orders for drygoods, paper, 
tableware, and saddles." Kentucky received orders for 
vinegar and shared with Cincinnati and Pittsburgh the 
orders for flour. All of these purchases were sent to St. 
Louis by way of the Ohio river. 

New Orleans was another city from which the Aulls 
made many purchases but James never visited it on his 
annual trips east. However, he occasionally went to New 
Orleans to sell a cargo of goods, and Robert made a special 
trip in 1832 to purchase the year’s supply of groceries.” 
Brown sugar, molasses, coffee, and other articles in the grocery 
line usually came from the southern city and orders for 15,000 
pounds of sugar and 10,000 pounds of coffee at one time are 
listed in the letter books.'® 

Tracy and Wahrendorff received many small orders during 
the course of the year and these naturally covered a wide 
variety of staples. Cotton goods, hardware, rum, sugar, 
flour—anything in which local stock might be running low— 
could be procured through Tracy and Wahrendorff. But 
James thought that in most cases he could do better by buying 
farther east. Thus on a small order for tinware in June, 1830, 
he explained that he had bought in Pittsburgh for three years 
but would be glad to shift the purchases to St. Louis if prices 
there would justify the change.” Cigars, stills, powder, guns, 
and almanacs, however, were invariably bought through the 
St. Louis firm. 

Some goods could be purchased locally. If the Missouri 
corn crop was good, whiskey was purchased from local pro- 
ducers, the price ranging from thirty-five to fifty cents per 





Order of James Aull, August 7, 1830, in Letter Book I. 

BLetter of James Aull to Knox and McKee at Wheeling, August 8, 1834, 
in James Aull’s Day Book, covering the period from February 21, 1833, to 
December 19, 1835. Hereafter cited as Letter Book III. Ladics’ saddles had 
to have blue plush seats as other colors would not sell in western Missouri. 

“Letter Book II. Estimate of origin and typo of goods, 1832-1833. 

ULetter Hook IT. 

“Letter of James Aull to Breedlove and Company at New Orleans, April 
3, 1833, in Letter Book IIt 


17Letter of James Aull to Tracy and Wahrendorff at St. Louis, June 21, 
1830, in Letter Book" I. 
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gallon. Nathan Harris of Saline county furnished most of 
the salt at around fifty cents per bushel. By 1832 Harris 
was demanding a higher price, but salt could be obtained 
in St. Louis for fifty cents. This competition caused him 
to accept seventy cents per bushel laid down at Lexington. 
Beans, chewing tobacco, and vinegar were also frequently 
purchased within the State. 

Goods purchased in January reached Lexington in April 
and May if no unusual delays occurred, but in spite of the 
fact that James made thorough work of the choice of goods 
and carefully planned for their shipment, he was often dis- 
appointed in his orders. In 1832 he was much annoyed at 
the firm of C. S. and T. M. Smith of Philadelphia who failed 
to get his order packed until six weeks after it had been 
placed. In a letter to them he pointed out that his “neigh- 
bors’’ were doing a brisk business in the articles he had ordered 
and that he was not the type of man to take the delay in the 
arrival of his own stock ‘“‘quietly.”"*® Invoices frequently 
failed to correspond with the goods delivered. As a result 
the stores would be overstocked with cigars and short on 
flour or have a disproportionate balance in other commodities. 

Freight rates were high and the successful merchant had 
to make careful plans to prevent profits from being eaten 
up in freight. James counted on insurance, transfers of 
goods at shipping points, commissions for caring for transfers, 
and freight to average about one-fourth of the cost of the 
article delivered.” This average applied to goods coming 
from no farther east than Pittsburgh. Goods from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh or from Philadelphia to New Orleans ar- 
rived on schedule, but from those points the real battle 
began. Low water on the Ohio, a steamboat disaster, or a 
change of insurance rates could so alter carefully planned 
estimates as to wipe out any hope of profits in goods, even 
if they reached their destination. 


18Letter of James Aull to Nathan Harris of Saline county, June 28, 1832, 
in Letter Book II. 

19Letter of James Aull to C. 8. and T. M. Smith at Philadelphia June 20, 
1832, in Letter Book II. 

20Letter of James Aull to Tracy and Wahrendorff at St. Louis, April 12, 
1830, in Letter Book I. 
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The truth of this dark picture of the difficulties of trans- 
portation is borne out by the experiences of James Aull. 
Thus in 1829 James was on board the steamer Talma when 
it caught fire somewhere between Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 
He had $10,000 worth of goods on board insured with the 
Ohio Insurance Company at a cost of $769.97. The progress 
of the fire required the boat to be scuttled and sunk as a 
last resort. This was a more dangerous enterprise than 
most of the passengers realized, for although all of the shippers 
on board denied having any powder in their cargo when 
questioned by the captain on the outbreak of the fire, a later 
investigation established the fact that powder was being 
carried. James believed at the time that the ship carried 
powder, as most steamers did, but assisted in the endeavors 
to save as much of the cargo as possible. A court of three 
arbitrators at St. Louis later fixed Aull’s loss at $3,500 and 
he compromised with his company for $2,500. During the 
negotiations pending a settlement he was forced to make a 
trip to St. Louis and another to the offices of the Insurance 
Company at Cincinnati, Ohio. The goods saved were two 
months late in reaching the stores.** Fear of future disasters 
induced the firm to insure all goods to the full amount. 

Difficulties developed again in 1832. The rates had 
increased sharply in 1831 and so Aull made a contract for 
1832 with the steamboat Otto to carry 80,000 pounds of goods 
from Pittsburgh at one dollar and fifty cents per hundred, 
two hundred and fifty barrels of flour at one dollar and fifty 
cents per barrel, thirty barrels of vinegar at two dollars per 
barrel, fifteen barrels of beans at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per barrel, and three thousand pounds of soap for a 
lump sum of twenty-five dollars. However, when Aull was 
ready to start from Pittsburgh with his goods the Otto was 
unable to get up steam for them. The soap had to reach 
Ft. Leavenworth at a contracted date and the other goods 
were needed for the spring trade. The low stage of the Ohio 


21The story of the Talma disaster is found in a letter of May 22, 1829, to 
Tracy and Wahrendorff at St. Louis, and in a letter to Columbia, Missouri, 
dated July 29, 1829, in Letter Book I. The steamer Talma was raised and com- 
pleted the journey to St. Louis. 
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river had boomed rates and after much dickering the best 
rate obtainable was ninety-five cents per hundred to St. 
Louis. Aull owned a small interest in the Otto, and as he 
planned to hold the boat liable for any losses sustained in 
chartering another vessel, the flour was left for sale at Pitts- 
burgh and another lot purchased in Louisville. This move 
resulted in a saving of one hundred dollars. The cost of the 
freight to Lexington was one dollar and ninety-five and one- 
half cents per hundred; flour cost three dollars and sixty-five 
cents per barrel, beans one dollar and seventy-five cents. 
The Otto refused to stand the loss and the matter was finally 
handed over to a board of three arbitrators at St. Louis 
which assessed one-sixth of the loss on the freight against the 
boat.” Apparently it was impossible to beat the problem of 
fluctuating freight rates -by making contracts ahead. 

James feared a business depression in 1833 and con- 
sequently decided to purchase fewer goods. Anthony Beelen, 
the Pittsburgh dealer, was asked to arrange for the shipments 
west as James had also decided to economize by omitting 
the winter trip east and had made his orders by letter. He 
expected the freight from Wheeling, Louisville, and Pitts- 
burgh to total fifty tons and thought Beelen should be able 
to hire a boat to bring the goods from Pittsburgh for one 
dollar and fifty cents per hundred. His letter to Beelen 
suggests the line of argument to use to get the best rates. A 
vessel of from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five 
tons could easily find other goods to finish out the cargo, 
and if it could not Aull was willing to purchase an additional 
sixty barrels of rye whiskey to increase the shipment. The 
trip from Pittsburgh to St. Louis could be made in eight days 
and from St. Louis to Leavenworth in the same time. Thus 
the vessel could make approximately one hundred dollars 
per day for the trip to Lexington. Aull would give the vessel a 
return cargo of beans, pork, flour, and candles and it should 
be able to get some business from Fort Leavenworth. Further- 
more, shipments to the west would be greatly curtailed in 


“Letter of James Aull to Edward Tracy at St. Louis, May 21, 1832, in 
Letter Book II. Aull shipped 20,516 pounds more freight than the 80,000 
contracted for and on this made no attempt to collect damages from the Otto 
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1833 and any ship should be glad to grab what business it 
could.” 


The steamboat Trenton contracted to bring the goods 
from Pittsburgh, but in keeping with Aull’s luck, was lost 
in the Missouri river some twelve miles above its mouth. 
James received the word on April 13 and for some months 
had a busy time. The Atlantic Insurance Company had 
insured the Philadelphia goods and readily paid the full 
loss on these. However, Aull’s St. Louis agent had been 
unable to get insurance on the goods purchased at points 
other than Philadelphia and had written to Beelen at Pitts- 
burgh to obtain insurance there. This attempt was unsuc- 
cessful or else Beelen failed to act for it was soon discovered 
that the other goods were uninsured. Some of these were 
recovered and sold in St. Louis but the loss totalled $4,297.36. 
Beelen stood good for $3,000 of this and Aull paid the re- 
mainder, the men agreeing to divide equally any further 
returns from the salvage of the Trenton. Jamesestimated that 
in addition to the above sum he lost five hundred dollars on 
a Fort Leavenworth contract because of the necessity of 
purchasing the contracted articles in St. Louis at high prices. 
The stores were also seriously injured in the spring trade as 
replacements for the lost goods were three months late in 
arriving. John Aull had left immediately after the disaster 
for St. Louis to see what could be done and James wrote urgent 
letters east to rush a new supply of goods. In the end, 
however, he found it necessary to go to Philadelphia to ex- 
pedite shipments, and did not get home until August.% This 
loss was a serious matter for the firm and from 1833 to the 
dissolution of the partnership in 1836, James was crowded 
to make payments east rapidly enough to sustain his credit 
standing there. Furthermore, James or his brother Robert 
resumed the trips east in 1834 as a safeguard against such 
accidents in the future. 


8Letter of James Aull to Anthony Beelen at Pittsburgh, February 14. 
1833, in Letter Book II. 


*Letter of James Aull to Siter, Price and Company at Philadelphia, Apri! 
13, 1833, in Letter Book III. See also a letter to the same firm, October 16, 
1833, in Letter Book ITI. 
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No other major disasters of this type occurred, although 
the steamer Halcyon sank in 1834 and the steamer Jowa 
was snagged in 1835 while carrying supplies for the firm. 
Insurance covered both cases fully.” 

The Aull firm did not ignore local trade opportunities 
but did rely to a great extent on other means of disposing of 
its goods. In 1825 the Lexington store was selling from five 
hundred to eleven hundred dollars’ worth of goods per month 
and daily sales often :.an as low as three dollars and fifty 
cents when only local customers appeared. In 1829 the 
local monthly sales had not increased to any great extent 
over the 1825 average, the other Lexington stores apparently 
obtaining a large share of local trade. The same condition 
was true in the development of the Independence store, 
although the Richmond and Liberty stores relied to a some- 
what greater extent on local business. But for the firm as 
a whole the large sales came primarily from deals to supply 
troops, trappers, Indian missions, and explorers. 

Fort Leavenworth had been established about 1827 and 
the supplying of troops stationed there provided one of the 
outlets for goods purchased in the east. Before 1832 there 
is occasional mention of four and five hundred dollar sales 
to the Fort by the Independence store.”” For the next two 
years the firm acted as security for Joel Turnham, a Lafayette 
county man, on contracts to supply staples at Fort Leaven- 
worth. James provided the salt and pork necessary to 
execute the contracts. But in 1834 the firm decided to 
enter its own bid as the partnership with Turnham had 
proved unsatisfactory, James and Robert feeling that Turn- 
ham was guilty of poor management and bad luck. A bid 
for $7,000 worth of provisions was entered in that year but 
the brothers were unsuccessful in obtaining the contract.* 
The next year, however, the firm was successful, at least, 


*Letter of James Aull to Anthony Beelen at Pittsburgh, May 16, 1835, in 
Letter Book ITI. 

*%James Aull, Cash Book A, beginning September 10, 1825: and James 
Aull, Cash Book B, beginning September 1, 1828. 

27James Aull, Letter Book I, entry for October 18, 1829. 


*8Letter of James Aull to William Glasgow at St. Louis, July 27, 1833, in 
Letter Book III 
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so far as the bid was concerned. James was constructing 
his own mill about eight miles from Independence on the 
Little Blue river and by grinding his own flour thought that 
he would be able to undersell other bidders. Salt could be 
obtained in Saline county and the pork and beans locally. 
These prospects resulted in his entering the lowest bid for the 
$6,500 contract.2* Fast work had been required at the last 
minute to get the business. The bid had been advertised 
July 11, 1834, but because of the comparative isolation of 
Lexington from the larger centers, James did not see a copy 
of the advertisement until September, and the time was then 
so short that it was necessary to enter the bid without first 
obtaining the sanction of the St. Louis men offered as security 
for the fulfillment of the contract. But this was only a har- 
binger of things to come. Equipment for his own flour mill 
failed to arrive in time to grind the flour before the contract 
date and it was necessary to purchase flour in Boonville, 
Missouri, at four dollars per barrel, which left little profit on 
the contract price of four dollars and fifty cents at the Fort 
after expenses of freight, insurance, and labor were deducted. 
The soap was purchased in Cincinnati, Ohio, and was so 
soft that one-twelfth had to be allowed on the weight at the 
Fort. This necessitated an argument with the Cincinnati 
manufacturer. To fill James’ cup of woe it was only neces- 
sary for the Missouri bean crop to fail—and after this shortage 
James discovered that the closest supply of beans was Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. In the meantime the government 
had requested information as to whether wine vinegar would 
be more healthful for the Leavenworth troops than the cider 
vinegar originally called for in the contract. On this poser 
James had to admit his ignorance but suggested that the 
government could call for wine vinegar in its contract for 
the next year if so desired. In spite of his immediate dif- 
ficulties, his faith in individual initiative was unshaken and 
he included a bit of gratuitous advice in his reply on the vinegar 
question. ‘‘We do not believe,’ said James, ‘‘that it would 
be for the advantage of the government to purchase and 


Letter of James Aull to General George Gibson, Com. Gen'l Sub., at 
Washington, D. C., September 5, 1834, in Letter Book III. 
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deliver vinegar or any other kind of stores. Individuals can 
and always will do such business better than an agent of the 
government. Competition being invited will always cause 
any stores to be delivered at very low rates.’”*® The contract 
had provided that the government might cut the order by 
one-third and this option was exercised on the basis of the 
probable absence of the troops from the Fort for some weeks.*! 
As most of the supplies were already at the Fort, James was 
faced with additional freighting charges for returning the 
goods to their respective stores. Eighty bushels of the beans 
originally purchased in Philadelphia were shipped back down 
the Missouri river and sold in St. Louis. On the surface the 
whole enterprise appears as gross mismanagement on the 
part of the brothers, but months were necessary to assemble 
supplies for delivery at a set date and failure to make delivery 
on time would endanger the security backing the contract. 

The presence of regular United States troops in the West 
made it possible for James frequently to remit drafts on the 
government for supplies to his St. Louis agents.** In times of 
danger this business increased, as for instance, in 1832 when 
he supplied beef and flour for Missouri volunteers called into 
service by the threat of an Indian uprising.* 

Other opportunities for profit came from the presence of 
the Indians. President Jackson was carrying out the re- 





Letter of J. and R. Aull, Contractors, to Quartermaster Genera] at Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 15, 1835, in Letter Book III. 

3\Letter Book III, entry of June 4, 1835. 

®The following is typical of these: 

“To Capt. Brant. 
Liberty Mo., Sept. 15, 1830 (on Capt. J. B.-Brant Asst. Q. M. St. Louis) 
Sir: 

I enclose herewith duplicate receipts for nine hundred dollars on account 
of Q. Masters Department which sum please pay at sight to the order of James 
Aull, Esq. 

[ have the honor 
to be Sir 
Your Obt. Servant, A. Drain, A. Q.” 


From James Aull, Letter Book I. See also letter to Tracy and Wahrendorff at 
St. Louis, dated Lexington, October 31, 1831, and enclosing a draft on Capt. 
Brant for $1,200, in Letter Book II. 

83Letter of James Aull to Edward Tracy at St. Louis, January 28, 1833, in 
Letter Book II. The threatened uprising referred to was probably the Black 
Hawk War, which did not actually touch Missouri, but nevertheless alarmed 
the northern part of the State. See Carr, Lucien, Missouri, A Bone of Con- 
tention, pp. 107-108. 
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moval of eastern Indians to western reservations in this 
period, and James Aull stood as security for the fulfillment 
of a contract offered to the government by William Ish, ‘‘one 
of our largest stock dealers,” to supply five hundred rations 
daily at twelve cents per ration for one year from January 1, 
1833, to the Shawnee and Ottoway Indians, who were being 
moved to new lands west of the Missouri line. Aull was to 
furnish the salt needed by Ish in fulfilling the contract.* 
In the spring of 1832 Aull sold Dana Bailey, agent for an 
emigrating tribe of Indians, between one and two thousand 
dollars worth of supplies.* Such business was, of course, 
impermanent in nature but it offered opportunities to a 
pioneer merchant which compensated in part for the dif- 
ficulties met in the ordinary course of business. 

Of a somewhat more permanent nature were the op- 
portunities for trade with the Indian missions. In this 
period, the eastern churches were becoming intensely in- 
terested in the conversion of the Indian and practically all 
of the sects maintained missions for such work. 

By 1828 the Aulls were supplying the goods for the use of 
Harmony Osage Mission. For example, on May 30, 1828, 
James acknowledged receipt of a draft for $1,000 from the 
Reverend N. B. Dodge, superintendent, drawn on the Boston 
society which was financing the work.* A representative 
order for goods included sugar, coffee, tea, pepper, tar, flax 
seed, and shot. In 1832, Colonel David Baily was purchas- 
ing provisions from the stores for the Indians at Harmony. 
Colonel Baily had ordered more than was needed and in 


*Letter of James Aull to Edward Tracy at St. Louis, November 24, 1832, 
in Letter Book II. 

*Letter of James Aull to Edward Tracy at St. Louis, May 12, 1832, in 
Letter Book I1. 

%*See letter of James Aull to Reverend N. B. Dodge at Harmony, May 30, 
1828, and letter to Siter, Price and Company at Philadelphia, November 7, 
1828, in Letter Book I. The drafts were drawn on Henry Hill, Esq., ‘Treasurer 
of the AB for For. Missions’’ at Boston, Mass. The Mission was located within 
the present limits of Bates county, Missouri, some ninety miles from Lexington. 
Reverend Dodge, with nine men, fifteen women, and sixteen children, was sent 
to the Osage territory in 1821 to establish the Mission, which lasted until 1835. 
The Mission at first was on the Marias des Cygnes river, two miles above its 
confluence with the Marmiton—the two streams which form the Osage. (See 
Graves, Mrs. W. W., “In the Land of the Osages—Harmony Mission,"’ in 
Missouri School Journal, Vol. 1, No. 2, February, 1924, pp. 62-71). 
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July, 1832, James promised to try to sell for him the supplies 
which had not yet started on their way to Harmony. These 
included six barrels of pork, forty-nine hundred pounds of 
bacon, five thousand pounds of flour, and two hundred bushels 
of corn.*” 

The Methodist Church was maintaining missions among 
the Shawnee and Kansas Indians in the same period and in 
1831-32 the letter books show sales of goods totaling over 
$1,200 to this group. Drafts for the payment of these bills 
were drawn on the church society in New York City.** Owens 
at Independence supplied farm implements for the “Kansas” 
Indians and drafts on General William Clark, Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs in this section, for provisions to the Indian 
tribes sometimes ran as high as $3,500 at one time.*® 

This was the period of the declining vears of the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company, if that name is permissible for the 
enterprise originally founded by William H. Ashley in 1822. 
By 1826, Ashley had sold out to Smith, Jackson, and Sub- 
lette, agreeing, however, to take their furs and supply pro- 
visions to the new company. Various other changes in the 
company occurred before it united with John Jacob Astor’s 
enterprise, the American Fur Company, in 1834. Before 
joining the Astor group, the leaders of the declining Rocky 
Mountain Company got their furs at yearly rendezvous 
with the Indians in the far northwest.*® It was with these 
hardy adventurers that the Aulls did business in the period 
covered by this article. James Aull was too much the matter- 
of-fact merchant to waste words in recording the glamorous 
achievements of these men. The entries in the letter books 
simply record the sending of drafts on General Ashley to 
Aull’s agent in St. Louis, Tracy and Wahrendorff, or mention 
their furs being sent to St. Louis in Aull wagons which were 
going to that town for goods. But the number of drafts 


Letter Book II. 

Letter of James Aull to Siter, Price and Company at Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 16, 1831, in Letter Book II. 

%Entry in Letter Book II, for December 27, 1832. 

Sec, Chittenden, Hiram M., History of the American Fur Trade of the 
Far West, Vol. I, for an account of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. 
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recorded show that many of their supplies were purchased 
from the Aull stores in western Missouri.“ 

The growing trade with the Spanish provinces of the 
southwest, centering in Santa Fe, received the attention of 
the Aulls. In May, 1830, James estimated his sales to the 
caravan which was preparing to leave for Santa Fe at be- 
tween $8,000 and $10,000. The deal was made on the basis 
of one-fourth cash and interest after six months at ten per 
cent. Returns were slow, however, and by October he had 
received only $1,200 of the money due, which necessitated 
the request for credit extensions from Siter, Price and Com- 
pany in Philadelphia. In 1832, Aull had his own agent with 
a caravan of Santa Fe goods, but by November had received 
only $3,000, the cost of the venture. In remitting the money 
East he observed that the money covered only the cost of the 
venture and that the question of profits could be determined 
only after the return of the agent.** This agent was Gersham 
Compton, a merchant of Liberty, Missouri, and in a letter to 
Compton at Santa Fe the next spring there was no mention 
of further proceeds having been remitted.“ 

These cases illustrate the difficulties facing James Aull 
in his Santa Fe ventures. His goods were purchased in the 
East in January on credit and were sold on credit to the 
caravans in May. Some return was made in the autumn, 
but twenty-four months would elapse before all of the money 
could be collected. Thus in his Santa Fe enterprises, he was 
continually faced with the credit problem. 

The four stores also followed the practice of buying local 
goods for shipment to outside markets. As early as 1828, 
they shipped four hogsheads of tobacco to James Breedlove, 
New Orleans commission merchant. However, the growing 
of tobacco for export was not done extensively in the terri- 


“Drafts for $600, in October, 1828; for $1,000 in April, 1829; and for $500 
in October, 1831, are representative of the numerous entries in Letter Book I 
and Letter Book II. Samuel Owens purchased between thirty and forty mules 
at about thirty-five dollars a head in the winter of 1830 for Sublette. 
letter by John Aull for James Aull, February 25, 1829, in Letter Book I. 

“Entry in Letter Book I, May 17, 1830. 

“Entry in Letter Book II, November 3, 1832. 

“Letter of James Aull, to Gersham Compton at Santa Fe, May 15, 1833. 
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tory served by the Aull stores. In answer to a query from 
Breedlove in March, 1829, James reported that the four 
upper counties in the State would not have more than a 
dozen hogsheads for sale that summer. At Chariton, however, 
only a short distance down the river, a number of flatboats 
had been constructed during the winter and were expected to 
carry some two hundred hogsheads of tobacco downstream.“ 
Another article, beeswax, assumed larger proportions in the 
export total. Shipments varied between nine and twenty- 
one barrels at a time, with the price averaging around twenty- 
five cents per pound. Sales were made in St. Louis if the price 
was high enough there, but Aull did not hesitate to send 
beeswax to Philadelphia by way of New Orleans in years 
when the price in the Missouri city was low.“ As this article 
was usually shipped in the winter months when the river was 
frozen, it was transported to St. Louis in wagons at a cost of 
around one cent a pound. The wagons brought goods for the 
four stores on the return trip. Furs were also an item in the 
export list. Raccoon skins head the list, selling in 1828 for 
twenty-five cents apiece at Franklin, where Aull sometimes 
disposed of them. Muskrat, deerskin, fox, mink, and otter 
were also shipped and sold at St. Louis.‘7 The brothers 
occasionally shipped a cargo of pork when they had processed 
more than would be taken by the Indian missions or by Fort 
Leavenworth. 


Honey was an article of export which caused the firms 
considerable trouble. Unlike a famous Kentucky product, it 
was hard to pack to prevent leakage. Shipments of this 
article were occasionally as large as sixty-eight barrels with 
final sale being made as far east as Cincinnati, Ohio. As these 


“Letter of James Aull to James Breedlove at New Orleans, March 27, 1829, 
in Letter Book I. 


“Letter of James Aull to Tracy and Wahrendorff at St. Louis, September 
10, 1828, in Letter Book I. Letter to Parr and Company, January 6, 1830, in 
Letter Book I. Beeswax was used to strengthen thread for sewing and to smooth 
flatirons. 


‘7Letter of James Aull to Peter B. Harris at Franklin, June 21, 1828, in 
Letter Book I. See also Letter Book II for March 26, 1832. Tallow was shipped 
in small quantities. 
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shipments were insured for around thirty-three cents a gallon 
the price must have ranged around fifty cents.* 

Investments and manufacturing enterprises received some 
attention from the brothers. In the autumn of 1829, a rope- 
walk was established at Liberty to handle the hemp grown 
in western Missouri. That winter James shipped between 
60,000 and 70,000 pounds of bale rope to New Orleans, which 
he figured would make a profit for him at any price above 
six and a half cents. In succeeding years the shipments in- 
creased in size, with New Orleans as the chief market. James 
occasionally accompanied a cargo to the southern city but 
usually left the sale to Breedlove, a commission merchant of 
that place.* 

The building of a flour mill on the Little Blue river has 
already been mentioned. James hoped to mill all of his own 
flour and thereby save expensive freight bills. The supply 
of wheat was as yet too limited to hope to do any milling 
for export. In 1835, Robert Aull left Liberty and assumed 
charge of the mill and shortly afterwards James made appli- 
cation for a post office to be established at the new location 
with Robert as postmaster.” 

The brothers were also interested in steamboat invest- 
ments. Their first venture had been the purchase of a small 
interest in the steamboat Otto, but it was difficult to obtain 
any information from the captain or from the other owners 
as to the money taken in by the vessel and James soon sold 
out his interest.*' In 1834, James suggested to E. and A. 
Tracy at St. Louis the building of a new boat. Captain 
Littleton, who was to command the vessel, was to have one 
share, the Tracys three, James Glasgow of Chariton county, 





‘8Letter of James Aull to Tracy and Wahrendorff at St. Louis, November 8, 
1830, in Letter Book I. All of the beeswax and honey shipped in November, 
1830, with the exception of five barrels of beeswax, was lost when the steamer 
Shoalwater struck a snag and sank in thirty feet of water above Chariton. 

Letter of James Aull to Tracy and Wahrendor?f at St. Louis, September 
4, 1829, in Letter Book I. Also, letter to Breedlove at New Orleans, September 
4, 1830, in Letter Book I. 

‘Letter of James Aull to J. N. and L. Dickson at Philadelphia, September 
6, 1835, in Letter Book III. See also, letter to W. H. Ashley at Columbia. 
Missouri, in Letter Book III. 


‘iLetter of James Aull to Edward Tracy at St. Louis, August 8, 1834, in 
Letter Book IIIT 
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four, and the Aulls four shares.** On August 8, James urged 
Tracy to send Littleton up the Ohio to award a contract for 
the new boat, as the Otto was going out of business on the 
Missouri and it was necessary to get in before another boat 
took over the business. James knew exactly the type of 
boat he wanted and laid down minute specifications regard- 
ing the matter. He thought that a vessel could be built 
capable of carrying one hundred tons on four to four and a 
half feet of water. Speed should be a matter of secondary 
consideration. If built according to these specifications, the 
boat could handle the firm’s fall trade and also do well in the 
New Orleans trade in the winter. The cost of building the 
vessel was estimated at $14,000. The outcome of these 
negotiations was the construction of the steamboat Chariton, 
the command of which was turned over to Captain Littleton. 
This boat made money for the firm, but the Aulls sold their 
interest to Littleton after some eighteen months because of a 
desire to invest in other vessels under construction. The 
same group of men, with the exception of Littleton, also owned 
the steamboat Siam, a venture which did not prosper. By 
September, 1835, James was trying to sell the firm’s interest 
in the vessel but took an interest in a new boat being built 
by Tracy. Some of these ventures prospered, but the feverish 
interest displayed was due in part to a desire to capitalize 
on the speculative trend sweeping the West at the time.*% 

In 1834, the brothers became involved in another venture 
which for a time threatened their standing in the East. James 
Head, a slave buyer for the New Orleans market, called on the 
firm with letters from two Missouri mercantile houses, which 
had aided the Aulls, requesting the brothers to furnish money 
to Head to purchase slaves. The money thus paid out would 
be repaid to the firm in ninety to one hundred and twenty 
days. The request was granted in 1834 and again in 1835. 
Another group, Thomson, Patrick, and Wilcoxson, received 





2Letter of James Aull to Edward Tracy at St. Louis, July 3, 1834, in 
Letter Book III. 
8Letter of James Aull to E. and A. Tracy at St. Louis, July 4, 1835, in 


Letter Book III. See also letter to E. and A. Tracy of September 6, 1835, in 
Letter Book IIT. 
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the same aid in 1835. These slave buyers, at the request of 
James, made payment direct from New Orleans to Siter, Price 
and Company at Philadelphia. However, Siter, Price, and 
Company discovered the nature of the transaction and wrote 
a forceful but friendly letter to James in regard to the matter. 
They held no brief for Colonizationists and Abolitionists but 
conscientious scruples would not permit ‘‘any dealing in 
human flesh’ on their part.*4 The restrained and yet ob- 
viously deep conviction running through the letter makes it a 
masterpiece in defense of the rights of the black man. 

In his reply to the Philadelphia firm, James explained his 
own hostility to the slave trade and defended his firm on the 
basis of not wishing to offend the men who had requested 
him to aid the slave buyers. He pointed out that J. and R. 
Aull did not profit from the scheme, and in this he was cor- 
rect, insofar as no direct profits accrued. It is true, however, 
that the plan made it both easier and safer to make remittances 
East, a problem of no small proportions, as will be shown 
later. James promised to have no more to do with the fur- 
nishing of money to slave buyers and this assurance resulted 
in the continuance of pleasant relations with the Eastern 
firm. His letter sets forth at some length the attitude on 
slavery in western Missouri. According to his observations, 
many slaveholders would be glad to be rid of the institution 
of slavery and such an outcome might be reasonably expected 
within a few years. But he had not conversed with a man 
who would be willing to let the negroes remain in the State 
after the granting of freedom. To do so would result in the 
worst population imaginable.” 

Because of his wide business connections, James Aull 
was able to perform innumerable services for western Mis- 
souri settlers. Numerous orders for magazines and news- 
papers were made by him each year. The Missouri Republi- 
can, Saturday Evening Post, Quarterly Review, Nashville Ban- 
ner, and the Nashville Whig—these and others were ordered 





“Letter of Siter, Price and Company to James and R. Aull at Lexington, 
May 12, 1835, in Letter Book III. 

Letter of James Aull to Siter, Price and Company at Philadelphia, June 
15, 1835, in Letter Book IIT. 
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by James Aull for local residents and remittances for payment 
were made through Tracy and Wahrendorft at St. Louis. 

As travel was difficult, James often transacted business 
in other parts of the State for residents of Lexington. Thus 
on June 20, 1831, he sent a bill of Doctor Perry G. Buck, a 
Lexington physician, to Tracy and Wahrendorff for collection 
against a lieutenant stationed at Jefferson Barracks in St. 
Louis. Dr. Buck apparently had treated a soldier in the 
lieutenant’s command, the lieutenant promising to make 
payment in St. Louis.*® Again we find Aull asking Tracy and 
| Wahrendorff to collect damages from the steamer L. B. Yellow 
Stone for wood taken from the pile of a “‘poor man”’ along the 

Missouri river shore. The wood was ricked at a distance 
from any residence and the vessel appropriated a large supply 
of fuel without inquiring about the ownership.*” Saw and 
grist mill owners invariably called on James to write their 
| letters when ordering equipment. If Lafayette county resi- 
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dents built a flatboat, James was asked to see about the 
insurance rates. An amusing letter is one addressed to C. L. 
and T. N. Smith, Philadelphia merchants, asking them to 

present a check for four hundred dollars to the Bank of the 

United States at that place. It seems that a Mr. James 
Moore of Lafayette county had gone to Natchez, Mississippi, 
on a horse trading expedition and as a precaution against 
robbery had mailed the check to James at Lexington. Moore’s 
precautions were justified when his pocketbook containing 
the duplicate of the check and some money was stolen from 
him on his way home. The loss was discovered at the mouth 
of the Ohio river and a letter was written to the Philadelphia 
bank stopping payment on the duplicate. As the Smith 
firm knew Aull personally, he asked them to cash the original 
of the check, feeling that by so doing needless delay might 
be avoided in trying to determine to whom the money really 
should go.°® Many residents favored by the firm were illiter- 
ate and had to depend on James to write their letters as the 
sole means of collecting money owed them from a distance. 


James Aull, in Letter Book II. 
57Letter of James Aull to Tracy and Wahrendorff at St. Louis, June 17, 

1831, in Letter Book IT. 

58Letter of James Aull, July 31, 1830, in Letter Book I. 
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In 1828 James helped Zachariah Linville and Nathan 
and Daniel “Boon” collect $2,000 from William Clark for 
services performed for the Kansas Indians. The three men 
had constructed a dwelling, corn crib and poultry house, had 
fenced fifteen acres of ground, and planted a crop of corn and 
pumpkins. In addition, they had given security to plant 
fruit trees on the land in the following spring. Aull paid them 
the $2,000 and was anxious for Charles Wahrendorff to collect 
the money from General Clark as he wanted to get his money 
back from the men if the bill was not honored.®® A similar 
service in the same year was performed for Benjamin Law- 
head, who was acting as blacksmith and gunsmith for the 
Shawnee Indians. 

As indicated above, a large percentage of the goods pur- 
chased by the Aulls came from eastern cities. The trans- 
ferring of sufficient credit to the East to meet the bills for 
these goods was a problem which consumed much of James 
Aull’s time. A branch of the United States Bank was estab- 
lished at St. Louis in 1829, but as a whole, Missouri was to 
be without banks for some years to come. Specie and the 
notes of banks outside of Missouri were used as a medium of 
exchange, but such bank notes were always of doubtful value. 
Nor were the mails to be trusted as a means of sending re- 
mittances. In 1832, James had to use the mails to send 
$1,500 to his agents at St. Louis. This procedure was plainly 
a worry to him and he spread the risk over five different mails.” 
Remittances were often carried to St. Louis by his wagon 
drivers, a wagoner frequently carrying as much as $3,000 in 
money to that city. A method of getting specie to St. Louis 
was to conceal it in the heads of barrels of freight consigned 
to that city and to mark the particular barrels in such a way 





Letter of November 6, 1828, in Letter Book I. Daniel “Boon” was the 
son of the famous pioneer by that name and the Nathan “Boon” here referred 
to was probably a grandson. See, Spraker, Hazel Atterbury, The Boone 
Family, (Rutland, Vt., 1922), p. 124. 

Carr, Missouri, A Bone of Contention, pp. 163-165. 

“Entry in Letter Book II, November 3, 1832. In 1828, Aull spent con- 
siderable effort in trying to trace one hundred dollars mailed to him at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, for use on his way East. He left there before the money 
arrived and, as a result of the letter being advertised in the Louisville Focus, 
someone apparently went to the post office and got it. Entry in Letter Book I, 
May 22, 1828. 
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that Tracy and Wahrendorff could locate them on arrival. 
By this means Aull sent nine hundred “hammered” dollars 
in January, 1830. Some of the bills were met by means of 
goods exported, New Orleans groceries generally being paid 
for by the rope, beeswax, and tobacco shipments. 

Once remittances reached Tracy and Wahrendorff at St. 
Louis, they were expected to see that payments were made 
in the East. Drafts on the government for Indian and army 
supplies and on eastern missionary societies were sometimes 
sent directly to the Philadelphia agents, but in general, 
Tracy and Wahrendorff handled such business. They also 
handled the redemption of state bank notes which Aull 
regularly sent them. So hard was it to get bills of exchange 
on the East that Aull frequently obtained power of attorney 
for the St. Louis agents to collect claims of Revolutionary 
pensioners in western Missouri from the government and 
thereby escaped the sending of money.™ The pensioners, in 
return, could receive credit at the Aull stores. 

A still greater problem was that of collecting for goods 
sold in the West. James realized more and more that this was 
the fundamental problem to be solved if the firm was to 
survive. He was willing to aid the settlers in western Mis- 
souri in every way possible but in return he expected prompt 
payments of the accounts due him. If customers could not 
pay cash, whiskey, beeswax, and tow linen were taken on the 
account. Some even paid by cutting brush. Furthermore, 
only limited credit was extended in cases where the indi- 
vidual had a record for poor pay. Customers frequently 
moved to another locality without paying their bills and Aull 
kept a close check on such cases. If no payments were made 
after a reasonable time suit would be brought against the 
individual. Records of such suits as far away as eastern 
Illinois and Kentucky are frequently recorded in the letter 


®Entry in Letter Book I. Aull would send “sand and hammered dollars”’ 
to his St. Louis agents to be disposed of for what they would bring. The money 
must have been the Mexican silver dollars so frequently used in western Mis- 
souri at this period. 

8Letter of James Aull to Tracy and Wahrendorff at St. Louis, November 
16, 1829, in Letter Book I. 

“James Aull Account Ledger, beginning Independence, Missouri, May 
28, 1827. 
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books. If James knew no one in the vicinity where the 
debtor resided he would ask the local postmaster to hand the 
bill to an officer for collection. Ten per cent of the amount 
collected was the usual fee for such work.® 

The Aull stores showed a yearly increase in business, 
but the uncollected bills in the West continued to mount also, 
and in 1832, James decided to contract his stock and clear 
the firm of debts. At that time the stock of goods on hand 
at the four stores amounted to about $35,000—probably one- 
third of which was still unpaid for in the East. James’ 
failure to go East in the winter of 1833 has been discussed 
above and, while it proved to be an expensive decision for the 
firm, he was motivated by a policy of caution in arriving at 
the decision. In a letter to Siter, Price and Company he ex- 
plained that ‘‘we are extremely anxious to be free from debt 
believing that there will be a change of times for the worse 
and that a prudent man should prepare for it. In this country 
a universal credit system is pursued and as we have been 
engaged in business for a number of years we have a large 
amount credited out. We have determined that the 1 Jany 
1834 will find J. and R. Aull out of debt. . . .’ 

But the policy was difficult to carry out. During the 
winter term of the Circuit Court at Independence in 1835, 
James was able to collect only five hundred dollars on notes 
totalling $25,000 and open accounts for almost as much.” 

In spite of such conditions, western banks were continu- 
ing to expand and by the summer of 1835 James had decided 
that the speculative state of mind in the West would last for 
a few years longer. In his letter of July 4, 1835, to Edward 
Tracy and William Glasgow at St. Louis, he commented on 
the fine price of cotton and the great increase in banking 
capital. He felt that there would be a reaction but not for a 
year or two at least and that the group could afford to expand 
temporarily. Thus ‘‘as to banks so many of them have been 
created so lately and apparently on such good foundations 


SEntry in Letter Book I, July 21, 1828. 

Letter of James Aull to Siter, Price and Company at Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 21, 1833, in Letter Book II. 

S7Letter of James Aull to FE. and A. Tracy at St. Louis, February 28, 1835 
in Letter Book III. 
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that they will hold up for a few years longer and will continue 
to facilitate trade as they have done. It is, therefore, our 
opinion that we might venture into steamboat or other specu- 
lations at the present with some degree of certainty of making 
money at the same time preparing for any storm that may 
come some two or three years hence.’”®* 

But worries over the failure to collect outstanding debts 
soon returned to haunt James, and even though eastern firms 
were still extending credit on orders for goods, the brothers 
decided to dissolve the firm on January 1, 1836. James ex- 
plained his reasons in a letter to Siter, Price and Company 
in February. With the firm dissolved full pressure could be 
applied to debtors and by January 1, 1836, James estimated 
that the outstanding claims of the firm had reached $150,000.®° 
The stores at Liberty and Richmond were sold for $33,000, 
the purchasers, in true keeping with the times, being unable 
to pay cash. James retained ownership of the Lexington 
store and Robert entered into partnership with Samuel 
Owens at Independence, the latter having managed the store 
there during the entire existence of the firm of J. and R. Aull.”° 
The brothers still jointly held the flour mill, some land, and 
an interest in two steamboats. Against these assets should 
be placed eastern debts totalling $37,892.33. That the firm 
was solvent when dissolved is shown by the fact that the 
brothers managed to last through the depression of 1837 and 
to continue in business at their respective locations. 

The crop failure of 1835 may have encouraged the brothers 
in their decision to dissolve partnership, but it is to the credit 
of the foresight of James that he did not wait for the full force 
of the storm in 1837, which he had feared, to start contracting 
his business interests. He had played western opportunities 
for all they were worth, but so had many other western 
merchants. The unique thing about the firm of J. and R. Aull 
was its good fortune in ceasing to do business January 1, 1836. 


Letter of James Aull to E. and A. Tracy and William Glasgow at St. 
Louis, July 4, 1835, in Letter Book III. 

Letter of James Aull to Siter, Price and Company at Philadelphia, Febru- 
ary 6, 1836, in J. and R. Aull Letter Book, beginning December 26, 1835, and 
ending May 19, 1838. Hereafter cited as Letter Book IV. 

Letter of James Aull to Joshua C. Oliver at Philadelphia, January 16, 
1836, in Letter Book IV. 
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PEN PICTURES OF CELEBRATED ST. LOUIS 
LAWYERS OF BYGONE DAYS 


BY J. HUGO GRIMM 


Just fifty years ago the writer was admitted to the office 
of Colonel Henry Hitchcock, as clerk, messenger, and general 
utility man, charged with duties that brought him in contact 
with many of the leading lawyers of St. Louis of that day, as 
well as with the judges of the various courts. Twenty-five 
years later, he became a judge of the St. Louis Circuit Court, 
and his long service on that bench gave him an acquaintance 
with practically every lawyer who had any considerable 
practice in the courts. Thus, he came to know, more or less 
intimately, many of the distinguished lawyers, sketches of some 
of whom are presented in this paper. 

The bar of St. Louis has numbered among its members 
outstanding men in the profession. It has been honored on 
four different occasions by the election to the presidency of 
the American Bar Association of one of its members, and it 
has been the writer’s good fortune to have been personally 
acquainted with each of these gentlemen—with three of 
them very well indeed. The men so honored were James O. 
Broadhead, Henry Hitchcock, Frederick W. Lehmann, and 
Guy A. Thompson, the last named being the only one now 
living. 

In the year 1884 the judges of the St. Louis Court of 
Appeals were Roderick E. Rombauer, Seymour D. Thompson, 
and Robert A. Bakewell; the judges of the Circuit Court were 
Elmer B. Adams, in Division 1, George W. Lubke, in Division 
2, Shepard Barclay, in Division 3, William H. Horner, in 
Division 4, and Amos M. Thayer, in Division 5. 


HENRY HITCHCOCK 


When the writer first became acquainted with him, 
Colonel Hitchcock was a man in his fifties. He was rather 
above medium height, of athletic build with strong, regular 
features, rather bald, with a fringe of iron gray hair, heavy 
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gray eyebrows and mustache. His posture was erect, and 
he was quick in his actions, as also in his thinking. He was a 
very busy lawyer and an energetic and tireless worker. Nine 
o’clock in the morning found him at his desk and there he 
remained unless an appearance in court or some business 
engagement took him out until 5 o’clock or a little later in the 
evening. He did not interrupt his day’s work by going to 
lunch. He was so engrossed in his work that there were only 
a favored few who might come in and have a chat with him. 
He was not a man to waste words. Because of his quick 
decisions and directness he gave the impression of being 
abrupt and at times brusque. As a matter of fact he was 
polite but too busy to take time for mere conversation. 

He prepared his cases with great care and was very 
effective especially in his arguments to the judges. Although 
he was stern he was not wanting in a sense of humor and 
appreciated a joke even on himself. He was a man of dignity, 
force, and ease of manner—just such a man as commanded 
respect. 

About a year after the writer entered Mr. Hitchcock’s 
office, there was formed the firm of Hitchcock, Madill and 
Finkelnburg. The Jarge law firms of that day, in addition 
to the one just mentioned were Finkelnburg and Rassieur, 
Dyer, Lee and Ellis, Glover and Shepley, Noble and Orrick, 
Broadhead and Hauessler, Kehr and Tittmann, Charles P. 
and J. D. Johnson, and somewhat later, Boyle, Adams and 
McKeighan. Many of these men I got to know quite well, 
others, such as Samuel T. Glover, John R. Shepley, John C. 
Orrick, Colonel Broadhead, and Judge Boyle, I knew but 
slightly. 


G. A. FINKELNBURG 


In the year 1885 the firm of Finkelnburg and Rassieur, 
which had been in existence many years, dissolved and Mr. 
Finkelnburg entered into a partnership with Henry Hitchcock 
and George A. Madill. These three gentlemen were alike in 
that they were all able and successful lawyers and men of high 
professional standards and ideals. Otherwise there were 
striking differences between them. Mr. Finkelnburg was a 
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man of about medium size, of rather delicate build, although 
his physical frailty was more apparent than real for he was 
in fact strong and wiry. Like both of his partners he was very 
industrious and prepared his cases with the greatest care. 
While that firm existed, he tried more jury cases than did 
either of his partners. In the writer’s opinion he was one of 
the most skillful and successful trial lawyers of his day. In 
his examination of the witnesses, he was polite and considerate 
and never antagonized those testifying against his client. His 
manner was quiet and his examination was generally carried 
on in a conversational tone. His handling of the jury was 
masterly. He was always serious and very much in earnest, 
and impressed both the Court and the jury with his sincerity. 
In preparing briefs for the appellate courts Judge Finkeln- 
burg would first sketch out in longhand the points he wished 
to make, note the authorities, and then write a draft of his 
argument. This being done, he would call in his stenographer 
and dictate his brief and argument, and after the proof came 
back from the printer, he would revise it and send it back to 
be printed, and the work was done. His partner, Mr. Hitch- 
cock, in preparing his briefs and arguments mapped out in 
his mind just what points he was to cover, and their proper 
order, then he called in his stenographer and dictated his 
brief. He thought and spoke rapidly, was very energetic, 
and frequently would have not one, but several stenographers 
working on the same brief. He was painstaking about his 
work, and would revise and correct the proof of his briefs, not 
once, but several times. 

The third member of the firm, Judge Madill, differed 
from both of his partners in his method of preparing his briefs. 
He would think out the order of his argument, then he would 
take the cases that he wished to quote from on each point, 
and place the books face-up in piles on a large table he had in 
his private room. Then he would call in his stenographer, 
dictate the statement, the points, and then taking up the 
argument, would discuss point one and refer to the different 
opinions in the first pile of books, then pass on to point two 
and three in the same manner. When he finished dictating 
the brief he was through with it. His stenographer and a clerk 
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would read the proofs to catch any typographical or verbal 
error, and if in doubt would ask him about it, but otherwise 
the brief was complete as far as he was concerned when he 
finished dictating it. 

While Mr. Hitchcock rarely left his office for lunch or 
other relaxation, Judge Madill and Judge Finkelnburg went 
to lunch together and in company with a younger man, who 
is now still in the practice, though ripe in years and rich in 
honors. The latter would call for his two older friends and 
they must have enjoyed each other’s company, for these 
luncheon parties were kept up for some years. 


LEO RASSIEUR 


The mention of Judge Finkelnburg’s name at once calls 
to mind that of his friend and the law partner of his earlier 
years, Major Leo Rassieur, who, although he served as probate 
judge, is more generally thought of as a military man. He 
entered the Union Army as a mere boy (how he got by the 
mustering officer has always been a mystery), served for more 
than four years, was discharged with the rank of major, and 
many years later was commander-in-chief of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. He was somewhat below medium height, 
of athletic build, and in the ’80s wore his almost white hair 
rather long, and was a striking figure who would attract 
attention in any gathering. He had very dark eyes, which 
fairly glowed when he became animated, and he was of a 
temperament and disposition anything but phlegmatic. He 
held positive views which he expressed fearlessly and emphat- 
ically, was a man of strong likes and also dislikes, and as a 
result made many strong and loyal friends, but inevitably 
some enemies. He was a successful lawyer and a very forceful 
debater. He defeated Judge Woerner in a race for probate 
judge of the city of St. Louis, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that he probably was the only man in the city who could have 
accomplished that feat. 
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SEYMOUR D. THOMPSON 


A very remarkable man was Judge Seymour D. Thompson 
of the St. Louis Court of Appeals. Short, heavy-set, slow in 
his movements, he gave the impression of being phlegmatic. 
As a matter of fact, he was mentally very active. As judge 
of the court he did his full share of the work and his opinions 
are characterized by their generous review of authorities. In 
addition, he wrote numerous law books, more than one would 
imagine a single person could write in a lifetime. After his 
term expired, he became associated with Nathan Frank in the 
practice of law in St. Louis, and the writer got a clear insight 
into the man’s character, as a result of his being opposed to 
him in a case that was pending in the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri. Just after the train had pulled out of the station on the 
evening of the day preceding that on which the case was set 
for argument, Judge Thompson walked over to where the 
writer was sitting, and stated that he was on his way to 
Jefferson City and was going to argue the case in question. 
At the same time he handed him a brief, which he said he 
wished to file. The writer was a young man at that time, and 
Judge Thompson many years his senior. However, he sat 
down with his opponent, and a lively conversation ensued, 
which continued throughout the journey, Judge Thompson 
doing most of the talking. His conversation was extremely 
interesting. He described his travels, and incidentally the 
government and institutions of different countries he had 
visited, and the customs and habits of the people, with a 
knowledge of detail that was simply amazing. 


J. GABRIEL WOERNER 


Probate Judge Woerner was a very interesting character. 
He was of medium height, of stocky build, slightly cross-eyed, 
democratic in his manner, and very thorough in everything 
he undertook. He was one of the group composing the St. 
Louis schoo] of philosophers, among whom were Dr. William 
T. Harris, T. L. Davison, H. C. Brokmeyer, Denton J. Snider. 
the elder Kroeger, Dr. F. Louis Soldan, B. V. B. Dixon, and 
others. These men were particularly interested in the phi- 
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losophy of Hegel, whose influence upon Judge Woerner is 
shown by the latter’s quotations from and references to Hegel 
in his Treatise on the American Law of Administration, first 
published in 1889, but still regarded as the leading authority 
on that subject in this country. 

The Judge had a very lofty conception of his duty toward 
the widows and children whose estates were being adminis- 
tered in his Court, and he was always ready and willing to 
advise them as to their rights; not only so, but he was acces- 
sible to Jawyers and was frequently consulted by them when 
they were confronted by difficulties of procedure. It would 
not be overstating the truth to say that Judge Woerner, if 
not the greatest, certainly was one of the greatest Probate 
Judges this country has produced. 


D. P. DYER 


Judge Dyer was a lawyer of the old school, an interesting 
and original character. He was particularly effective before 
juries. While waiting for a case to be reached for trial, he 
would joke with his fellow lawyers, relate stories and ancedotes, 
and might well be called a “‘good fellow.’’ Later on he became 
judge of the Federal District Court, and while he was not 
noted for diligent study of the law, it was generally recognized 
that Judge Dyer had a good grasp of fundamental principles, 
and a nice sense of justice, and so administered the law that 
real, substantial justice was done. 

The fact has already been referred to that Judge Thayer 
and Judge Adams, who were on the State circuit bench in 
1884, were subsequently made Federal judges. The two men 
were very different in temperament, although alike in being 
able lawyers. Judge Adams was quick in action and thought, 
and at times gave the impression of being somewhat im- 
patient. But he would listen attentively to counsel who seemed 
to know what they were talking about, and managed to dis- 
patch a great deal of business. Judge Amos M. Thayer was a 
quiet, dignified, gentle and patient man, who treated counsel 
with every courtesy, carefully saw both sides of the case, and 
looked up any question of law that came before him. While 
the writer has appeared before many judges, a good propor- 
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tion of whom were men of great ability and fine judicial 
temperament, he has always felt that Judge Thayer was about 
as nearly an ideal judge as might be found anywhere. 


JACOB KLEIN 


Among the men who served on the circuit bench of St. 
Louis during the past half century, Jacob Klein was one of the 
best equipped men for the position, and one of the most highly 
thought of by the lawyers practicing in that court. He was 
physically small and delicate looking, with poor eyesight, 
which required the constant use of strong spectacles, but he 
was very active and industrious. He was not only a deep 
student of the law, but a man of very keen mind, serious, and 
always very much in earnest. A brief argument on either 
side was all that he required. He was a man of independence 
and great moral courage. 


LEROY B. VALLIANT 


Another of the circuit judges who has passed to his 
reward was Valliant, who served one term in the 90s and was 
then elected to the supreme bench. Judge Valliant was a tall, 
rather spare-built gentleman, quite in his manner, always 
speaking in a rather low conversational tone, very polite and 
considerate. He was a southern gentleman, an excellent 
lawyer, studious and painstaking, and enjoyed the respect of 
the entire bar. 


FREDERICK W. LEHMANN 


Frederick W. Lehmann was so well known, not only in 
St. Louis and in the State of Missouri, but throughout the 
nation, that anything written of him would only be a repeti- 
tion of what has been written many times before. A scholar 
and a gentleman, he enjoyed the company of others; he was a 
welcome figure at any social gathering, was an excellent con- 
versationalist, always interesting, a wit, and a raconteur. 
He was a man of the highest ideals. 
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CHARLES P. JOHNSON 


In the period covered by this article, there were some 
criminal lawyers in St. Louis who achieved great distinction; 
probably the most prominent was ex-Governor Charles P. 
Johnson. His features might well be described as classical. 
They suggested the scholar and the cultured gentleman. 
Governor Johnson was a man who seemed to be absorbed in 
thought. Walking along the streets, he would pass acquaint- 
ances and friends and frequently not notice them. He was 
very skillful in setting the stage for the defense of a dangerous 
criminal case, and might be described as dramatic. He was 
also skillful in the presentation of his cases, and was powerful 
in his argument before a jury. 


C. ORRICK BISHOP 


A reference to Governor Johnson brings to mind another 
criminal lawyer, who in temperament, disposition and manner 
was quite different, namely, Judge C. Orrick Bishop, and 
where they appeared jointly for a defendant, it was a combi- 
nation which might well give the representatives of the State 
much concern. 

Judge Bishop had for many years been assistant circuit 
attorney in St. Louis, was cool, deliberate, very matter of 
fact, and not in the least dramatic. He was a great student, 
especially of the criminal law, and probably there was no man 
in the State of Missouri who had so thorough a knowledge of 
that branch of the law, as did he. For years he lectured on 
that subject at the law school of Washington University, and 
later taught the same subject at the law school of St. Louis 
University. At one time while he was assistant circuit 
attorney, he wrote out all the more important indictments and 
informations, and the Supreme Court in a case in which some 
attack had been made on an indictment coming out of the 
circuit attorney’s office in St. Louis, stated that this indict- 
ment, like all that had been issued out of that office was 
entirely proper in form and substance, and might well be used 
asa model. The compliment was paid to the Circuit Attorney, 
but it was really earned by his assistant, Judge Bishop. 
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SHEPARD BARCLAY 


Of the many prominent lawyers mentioned in these 
sketches, there is no more interesting personality than Judge 
Shepard Barclay, who died a few years ago. He was an original 
character, in a very good sense unique, a man of the broadest 
sympathies, always cheerful, a companionable sort of man, 
to know whom was a rare privilege. The story of Judge 
Barclay’s life is unusually interesting. His grandfather, 
Elihu Shepard, resided on the east side of Fourth street, just 
opposite the Courthouse, and in that building Barclay was 
born. He grew up in his native city, attending the high school 
and then St. Louis University, and later the University of 
Virginia, and then studied the civil law at the University of 
Berlin. He was a very scholarly man, of wide reading, and 
in addition to English, spoke French and German quite 
fluently. In his college days he took an interest in athletics, 
especially in the national game of baseball, and prided himself 
on having been a very successful pitcher. On the occasion of 
the celebration of the 50th anniversary of the founding of the 
National League, a game was played in St. Louis to which 
all the notables of the earlier day were invited. In one of the 
boxes were seated Pitcher McGinnis, Judge Barclay, and 
Father Brennan, astronomer priest. The writer went over to 
visit with them for a few moments, but was detained there for 
the remainder of the game. The Judge and the Priest were 
warm friends, though it may be stated parenthetically, the 
Judge was not a member of the Roman Catholic Church. 
When they were young men Judge Barclay played on the 
baseball team of the St. Louis University, while Father 
Brennan was on the team of Christian Brothers College. 
Each had the distinction of being the star pitcher of his team. 
During the conversation, Judge Barclay drew from his inside 
pocket an old score book which he had preserved for a half 
century or more, and turning to Father Brennan said, ‘Father 
do you remember the game we pitched against each other 
way back in the 60s?” to which the reverend gentleman 
replied, “Indeed I do.” ‘Well,” said Judge Barclay, “I 
have the score book recording that game, and here it is,” and 
he exhibited it with some show of price to those who were 
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sitting in the box with them. Father Brennan replied, “I 
don’t care to see it. I know you won.” The writer asked to 
be shown the book, and after Jooking at this particular score, 
turned over the pages and found a score of a game between 
St. Louis University and Washington University, in which 
Judge Barclay’s name appeared as pitcher. He noticed also 
that in that game Washington University won, so he turned 
to the reverend gentleman, saying, ‘“‘Father Brennan, did you 
notice the score in this book between Washington and St. 
Louis Universities? Just take a look at it.” Then this score 
book was passed around and the man who had become a 
distinguished lawyer and judge had nothing more to say about 
the game he won from the well-known clergyman and as- 
tronomer. He enjoyed the joke, however. 

_ The Judge liked to meet people. He was fond of com- 
pany, and was a welcome guest at any gathering. He was of 
medium height, light-haired, and in his later years, somewhat 
heavy-set, with a pleasant voice and cheerful demeanor. 
While he was on the Bench he felt particularly pleased when 
lawyers would call on him in his chambers, and he was never 
so busy but that he would stop his work and engage in friendly 
conversation. 


H. S. PRIEST 


Judge Henry S. Priest, Sam to his intimate friends, was 
appointed judge of the United States District Court of St. 
Louis by President Cleveland, and served only about two 
years when he resigned. Judge Priest was then in his prime, a 
tall, well-proportioned and attractive looking gentleman. 
He had for years represented one of the large railroad systems 
and later had been a successful corporation lawyer. When he 
was appointed to the Federal Court, those lawyers who 
represented plaintiffs in suits for personal injuries, felt rather 
disturbed, fearing that because of his having so long repre- 
sented the corporate interests and defended many damage 
suits, he would be biased against suits of that kind. He 
evidently was quite aware of this danger, and being fore- 
warned, was fore-armed. He was so zealous of his reputation 
for fairness, and of his honor, and so conscientious that before 
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he had been on the bench for even a few months, those who 
had feared that he might display a bias against their clients 
were the loudest in their praise of his impartiality, and it was 
said that in a very close case, he leaned backward. Probably 
a fairer statement would be that while as a lawyer he naturally 
saw his clients’ side of the case, as a judge he saw both sides, 
and if he leaned to either side, it was toward the side of 
humanity. 

There were many others who practiced at the St. Louis 
bar during the last half century whose names would have to 
be included in any list of prominent lawyers. However, 
limitation of space will permit sketches of only a few of the 
distinguished lawyers with whom the writer was fairly well 
acquainted, and he has selected those concerning whom he is 
able to present more intimate characterizations than are 
usually found in biographies. 
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THE RAID ON THE PARKVILLE Industrial 
Luminary 


BY ROY V. MAGERS 


The town of Parkville, Missouri, is a quiet place, known 
widely as the seat of Park College, but with little else on 
which to base its claims upon the interest of the world. Back 
in the year 1855, however, twenty years before the College 
was founded, Parkville was the scene of a dramatic incident 
that gave it for the time being a wider notoriety and a more 
definite place in the thought of the people of the whole country 
than it has ever since enjoyed. 

On the evening of Friday, April 13, 1855, the people of 
Parkville were excited by the appearance on the hill north 
of town of a company of armed and mounted men. Those 
who went to investigate came back to report that the horse- 
men were members of the Platte County Self-defensive Asso- 
ciation, a strong pro-slavery organization whose reason for 
existence was to discourage and destroy, by violence if neces- 
sary, any agency or influence that seemed to be an expression 
of the spirit of Abolitionism. When morning came, the party 
proceeded to Parkville, and without delay carried into execu- 
tion the purpose for which they had come. That purpose 
was the abatement of what good pro-slavery Platte countians 
called a nuisance—The Parkville Industrial Luminary. The 
Luminary was a newspaper whose plant was located in the 
large stone hotel building which at that time stood near the 
site of the present Burlington passenger station. The build- 
ing, used first as a hotel, was destined later to become the 
first home of Park College. Still later the property was sold 
to the railroad company, the building was torn down and the 
materials were used in the construction of Woodward Hall, 
now one of the College dormitories. Members of the mob 
entered this building, seized the printing press, type and other 
equipment and brought them into the street. One of the 
men then mounted the steps of the building and read the 
following resolutions: 
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Resolved, 1. That the Parkville Industrial Luminary is a nuisance, 
which has been endured too long, and should now be abated. 

2. That the editors, to-wit, G. S. Park and W. J. Patterson, are 
traitors to the state and county in which they live, and should be dealt 
with as such. 


3. That we meet here again, on this day three weeks, and if we find 
G. S. Park and W. J. Patterson in this town then, or at subsequent time, 
we will throw them into the Missouri River, and if they go to Kansas to 
reside, we pledge our honor as men to follow and hang them wherever we 
can take them. 


4. That at the suggestion of our Parkville friends, we will attend to 
some other freesoilers not far off. 


5. That we will suffer no person belonging to the Northern Methodist 
Church to preach in Platte County after this date, under penalty of tar 
and feathers for the first offense and a hemp rope for the second.! 


6. That we earnestly call on our sister counties throughout the state 
to rise in their might and clear themselves of Freesoilism. 


7. That our peace, our property and safety require us at this time 
to do our duty. 


8. That we request every pro-slavery paper in Missouri and Kansas 
to publish the above resolutions. 


This rather melodramatic announcement was followed 
by action suited to its spirit. A procession was formed, bear- 
ing at its head a banner with the words “Boston Aid.’’ It 
moved across the bridge and through the town to the foot 
of Main Street, where press and type were dumped into the 
waves of the Big Muddy, which in that day rolled conven- 
iently near. One can imagine that there was a good deal of 
whooping and yelling, horse-play and laughter, furnishing 
rare entertainment for the townspeople who watched the 
performance. Yet the affair was not without its tragic aspect. 

It had been the intention of the mob to seize the editors 
of the paper, George S. Park and W. J. Patterson, tie them to 
the press and consign them also to a watery grave in the 
Missouri. Mr. Park, fortunately, had been forewarned by a 
friend who was a member of the Self-defensive Association, 
and had made his escape into Kansas Territory. It is said 
that he watched the proceedings from a hiding place just 

1This resolution was prompted by the formal expression of the Northern 


Methodists as a denomination in favor of abolition. It represents the common 
feeling against Northern Methodists all along the border 
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across the river from the scene of the raid. His family also 
had been removed to a place of safety. Mr. Patterson was 
seized by the mob, but was finally released on his promise to 
leave the country promptly and permanently. It has been 
suggested that this may have been due to the hysterical clinging 
and pleading of his wife. Perhaps a better explanation is 
found in the fact that Mr. Patterson announced that he was 
a Canadian citizen and warned the mob of the unpleasant 
international complications that might follow if he came to 
any harm. Whatever the reason, he, as well as Mr. Park, 
narrowly escaped the fate that had been intended for them. 
Narrowly also did Parkville escape the sort of notoriety 
that had been fastened upon Alton, Illinois, in 1831, when 
Lovejoy was killed there by an angry pro-slavery mob. The 
Parkville incident attracted nation-wide attention, and even 
the great Horace Greeley himself thundered against it in an 
editorial in his New York Tribune. A description of the epi- 
sode was put in form somewhat as above by Dr. J. E. McAfee 
some years ago in a paper read before the Historical Club 
of Park College, but the causes and attendant circumstances 
have thus far not been discussed by any one writer. They are 
of considerable interest. 


Two explanations have been offered to account for the 
apparently sudden decision of the mob to raid the Luminary, 
after enduring it for two years. W. M. Paxton, in his Annals 
of Platte County, says that it was due to the publication in the 
Luminary of the following comment on the frauds perpe- 
trated in the Kansas constitutional election of March 30, 1855: 


There is virtually no law in Kansas, and no security for life or prop- 
erty, save in the sense of honor and justice cherished by every true pioncer. 
This may save the country from bloodshed; but the government is held 
up to ridicule and contempt, and its authority disregarded. Judges of 
election have been displaced, and new ones appointed; the polls have, in 
some instances, been guarded with pistols and bowie-knives; and some 
of those elected are going to the Governor, swearing that if he does not 
give them certificates of election immediately, they will ‘‘cut his throat 
from ear to ear.” Is the flag of our country to be no longer protected; 
or are individuals or companies to declare we will, and it must be so, 
without regard to law? Is this what the authors of the Nebraska-Kansas 
bill meant by squatter sovereignty? 
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Many Missourians had crossed over and participated in that 
election, and the publication of such criticism in Platte county 
at that moment simply could not be endured. Hence the 
Platte County Self-defensive Association decided to take 
summary action. 

Another explanation attributes the incident to the in- 
fluence of Senator David R. Atchison, who had been angered 
at the editors of the Luminary because of the manner in which 
one of his speeches had been reported in that paper in 1854. 
In this speech, it was said by the Luminary that Senator 
Atchison, who seemed to be under the influence of liquor, 
claimed for himself the credit that had been given to Stephen 
A. Douglas for the introduction of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
The language attributed to Senator Atchison was denied by 
his organ, the Platte Argus, but the reporter for the Luminary 
refused to retract his statement. Much ill feeling resulted, 
and Atchison, who was a power among pro-slavery men in 
Platte county, kept the passions of Platte countians inflamed 
against the Luminary and its publishers, and was able finally 
to use this sentiment to satisfy his personal grudge. This 
version is offered in a letter from the Reverend Frederick 
Starr, printed in the New York Tribune, June 4, 1855. And 
so the episode becomes a footnote to the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, that momentous piece of legislation which repealed the 
Missouri Compromise, reopened the slavery question, made 
the soil of Kansas a battle ground, and assured the coming 
of the Civil war. 

Sufficient explanation for the raid might indeed be found 
in the personal unpopularity of George S. Park in Platte 
county at that time. And who was he, to stir up such a 
hullabaloo as this? Mr. Park had had an eventful and colorful 
career, in the course of which he had shown that he was a 
man of decided convictions, which he did not lack the courage 
to defend. He was a son of old Vermont, a place of origin 
not likely to make him popular in Platte county, most of 
whose people gloried in the fact that the roots of their family 
trees were to be found in the soil of Kentucky, Tennessee, or 
Virginia. Mr. Park had left Vermont as a lad, and after a 
period in college at Jacksonville, Illinois, had come to Mis- 
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souri and engaged in school teaching. Upon the outbreak 
of the Texas revolution in 1836, he had gone to the scene of 
that struggle and enlisted in the revolutionary army. He 
was made prisoner at the Goliad battle, and with other Ameri- 
cans faced a firing squad. With rare presence of mind and 
great good luck, young Park fell to the ground as the word 
was given to fire, and was uninjured. In the smoke and con- 
fusion following the volley, he managed to make his escape. 
Returning to Missouri, he selected the site for the town of 
Parkville in 1838, and the first plat of the town was filed in 
1844. He was successful in his business ventures and promi- 
nent in the political and religious life of the community. 
In 1853 he established the Industrial Luminary, and the paper 
took a decided stand for free soil, not an acceptable doctrine 
to the Platte countians of that day, and easily distorted into 
the hated ‘‘abolitionism.”” In consequence, Mr. Park had 
frequently been in danger, and it is said that he had more than 
once found it necessary to “hide out’’ in the hills around 
Parkville. After the Luminary raid, he circulated the follow- 
ing statement: 


When our printing office was destroyed, | was absent in Kansas 
Territory, and returning forthwith on receiving information of it, I am 
filled with the deepest concern for the events that have transpired and the 
passions that bear sway—premeditated as they have been, by a large and 
powerful secret organization. I am happy to know that the people of 
Parkville and vicinity took no part in it; and why my life and property 
should be destroyed by any portion of this community, I cannot tell; the 
charge of abolitionism is false; I have never harbored a thought, nor 
meditated an action, detrimental to the honor, the interests, or institutions 
of Missouri; but have labored unceasingly to promote her prosperity. It 
is true I have not believed the honor and interests of Missouri to be in 
that course of policy marked out by some politicians—duty has compelled 
me to cross their path, which has brought on my devoted head the bitterest 
persecution. 

Our paper can be read—it will speak for itself. It does not claim 
perfection—the leading objects having been to promote the principles of 
temperance, morality and virtue; to take a conservative political stand, 
and, by moderating the extremes, and by softening sectional asperities, 
to promote the general good of the country, and the perpetuity of the 
American Union. 

I love the South, and have spent the best energiesof my life to advance 
her best interests and her glory. The battlefields of Texas are eternal 
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evidences of the fact; where individual enterprise gathered around the 
gallant Houston, and by incredible hardship, and almost superhuman 
exertion, the independence of that vast country was achieved—now one 
of the brightest stars in the constellation of States; and I refer to my 
fellow-citizens to attest to the fact, that while I resided in Missouri, I 
have labored unceasingly to promote her best interests. 

I love the North, too; never, while life lasts, shall I forget the green 
hills of Vermont, where rests the grave of my mother; nor the deeds of the 
men of '76; nor the virtues and energies of the men who have made those 
states a beacon-light—the wonder and admiration of the world; and I shall 
ever look upon their glory as the common inheritance of every American 
citizen. 

With regard to leaving this community, I would cheerfully do so as 
soon as I could dispose of my interests here, were I satisfied that a further 
residence would not be agreeable; but to leave the home of my wife, the 
home I have toiled years to embellish and improve, and many interests 
interwoven with the growth and prosperity of the country, and flee for no 
offence, like a base culprit—I cannot. I would rather prefer death at 
my own home, amid the flowers and trees planted and consecrated by 
affection, and upon the soil of the country I have toiled to build up. Our 
press has been thrown into the Missouri river—I may be hurried there 
too—an humble individual is in the power of hundreds of armed men— 
but his death will not destroy the freedom of the American press. Inde- 
pendence of thought and action is inherent in the bosom of every freeman, 
and it will gush up like a perpetual fountain forever! God has impressed 
on His universe the principles of truth and justice, and they must prevail. 

If there is no security in the land of Washington—if an American home 
affords no protection—if the time has arrived when this union must be 
dissolved, and all its kindred ties and mighty interests broken and de- 
stroyed, and drenched with fraternal blood, then let me be buried beneath 
the turbid waters of the Missouri, rather than live to see such a scene. 
God save our country! 


Under date of November 8, 1855, another circular ap- 
peared, addressed to the citizens of Platte county and the 
State of Missouri and signed by a committee of eleven repre- 
sentative citizens of Parkville. It contained an earnest pro- 
test against the expulsion of Mr. Park and insisted that he 
was needed in Parkville. The right of the community to 
decide such matters for itself was vigorously asserted, and 
both Abolitionism and Freesoilism were disclaimed by the 
signers. Evidently the people of his home town found it 
possible to tolerate Mr. Park’s obnoxious principles, because 
of the worth of his character and his usefulness as a citizen. 
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Mr. Park later sued the leaders of the mob and recovered 
$2,500 damages. But he soon removed to Illinois, where he 
became a wealthy landowner and capitalist. After the Civil 
war, he returned to his old home in Missouri and in 1867 
became a State senator. In 1875 he removed permanently 
to Illinois, and in that same year his generous philanthropy 
made possible the college that bears his name and stands as 
his most enduring monument. Mr. Park placed at the dis- 
posal of Reverend John A. McAfee the old hotel building and 
certain lands, and under Dr. McAfee’s zealous and able presi- 
dency, Park College was born and carried through the hazard- 
ous years of its infancy. 

An interesting echo of the Luminary episode is found in 
the proceedings of a Congressional committee of investigation 
which later came into Kansas Territory to gather informa- 
tion as to the reputed election frauds. A certain Tom Thorpe, 
a farmer residing near Parkville, was called as a witness by 
the Committee. 


‘Well, gentiemen, I heerd you was a wantin’ me, an’ so I jist cum 
down. You've got my name there, I guess; that feller that cum after 
me had it. I’m Tom Thorpe myself.” 

Mr. Howard, a member of the commission, replied, bowing, ‘‘Ah 
Mr. Thorpe, we are at present examining this witness. You will please 
take a seat until we are ready for you.” 

“Edzactly, of course. You see I’ve been drovin’ cattle over here on 
the Wakeruse—I’ve got a fine lot of ‘em, too—an’ the boys tole me you'd 
be after me an’ ketch me; and I tole them that I didn’t care a darn; and 
so when the feller cum, I jist concluded I’d step over and see what you 
did want. Tom Thorpe ain’t afeer’d—”’ 

“That is perfectly right, Mr. Thorpe, and as soon as we are disengaged 
we shall be happy to examine you.” 

“Certainly—that’s all straight, anyhow. I’m from Platte County 
myself’’—and he rattled on at such a rate that the commission concluded 
it would expedite their business to examine him at once and have done. 
They secured from him considerable straightforward testimony bearing 
directly upon the election frauds, but in the midst he branches off, and 
the narrator gives us this, that alone for which we are indebted to him just 
now: 

‘You see, they sometimes used to have kind o’ fusses. Some few o’ 
the folks, like myself, didn’t believe in it; an’ that’s what led to this Lumi- 
nary business at Parkville. They used to say that was an abolition paper, 
and that it belonged to the Emigrant Aid Society Company and Co.; 
but I never seed no abolition in that paper; I tuk it, too, an’ got ‘em yet. 
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That Park, I used to think, was a pretty decent ole feller; no more aboli- 
tionist than me, and I’d like to see the man ‘ud daar call me an abolitionist. 
You see I was in Parkville at the time the muss came off; an’ I seed ’em 
smashin’ up things an’ throwin’ o’ ’em into the river. I tell you, I couldn't 
stand it. I jest stepped up an tole em that wa’n’t the way todo. Says I 
‘Boys, you might as well put my hoss or my ole woman’s bureau into the 
river, as that ’ere press. That’s personal property,’ says I. An’ Dr. 

says to me, says he, ‘Shut up, you’re a ————— ole fool,’ an’ 
says I’—here Mr. Thorpe paused, and his eye turned toward the desk 
where the newspaper reporters were sitting, busily engaged, and, pointing 
to them, he leaned confidentially forward to Mr. Howard, and said, in 
what he intended for an undertone: ‘‘Look-a-here, I did speak darned 
sharp to the Doctor, and I don’t want to use any bad words before them 
smart members o’ Congress.” 

‘“‘Well,”’ resumed Mr. Thorpe, “I couldn’t think o’ usin’ such words 
afore them. The fact is, I spoke pretty sharp, an’ he spoke back sharper, 
an’ I hit him, an’ he pitched into me, an’ then we had it. It was right 
down by the river, an’ the boys was busy pitchin’ in them type, an’ breakin’ 
up the wooden dishes, and when the doctor an’ I got to fightin’, they 
screeched an’ hollered an’ went to bettin’ on it; an’ then some o’ them 
separated us. Well, we’ve been good friends since. Doc and myself 
had been drinkin’; fact is, they were all a-drinkin’.” 

“I suppose, then,”’ said Mr. Howard, smiling, “it was merely the 
bad whiskey that did it.” 

“Oh, no, no; the liquor was good enough; that wasn’t it; but you see 
the boys had been cuttin’ up so; an’ says I, ‘Boys, this is breakin’ down the 
rights of American citizens,’ an’ says I—but at this point Mr. Howard 
diverted the volu! le outpour to a channel more directly in the line of the 
investigation for which they had been appointed. 


To complete the record, one word more must be said. 
The interest aroused all over the country by the raid on the 
Luminary served to stimulate emigration from the North into 
Kansas, and contributed toward making it eventually a free 
state—the very result that the Parkville mob was most 
concerned to prevent. It is even said that a portion of the 
type that had been hidden in an attic escaped the notice of 
the raiders, and was later taken to Kansas and used in the 
publication of anti-slavery literature. Thus do the Fates 
make playthings of our purposes! 
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HISTORY OF TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION IN 
MISSOURI 


BY MILTON GARRISON 


The congressional township was introduced in Missouri 
by an act of Congress of 1811 which authorized the President 
to have the territories of Orleans and Louisiana surveyed and 
divided into areas of six miles square. The first surveys west 
of the Mississippi were made in what is now southeast Mis- 
souri, after which other lands were surveyed and divided as 
the growth of settlements required.! 

The act of 1820 enabling Missouri to become a state 
proposed “that section sixteen in every township... .or 
other land equivalent thereto, and as contiguous as may be, 
shall be granted to the state for the use of the inhabitants of 
such township, for the use of schools.’’ The Missouri con- 
vention adopted the plan of the national government and a 
state law was enacted to preserve the school lands. In 1825 
the county court was authorized to incorporate the township 
as a school district. Likewise, a portion of a township could 
be organized as a school district, or if it contained less than 
one hundred acres of the sixteenth section, it could be attached 
to an adjoining one.” 

A legislative enactment in 1839 provided that a con- 
gressional township could be formed as a school township by 
the county court whenever requested by a petition of a ma- 
jority of the voters in that particular area. This was a step 
forward in the development of the township, for previously 
a congressional township was organized as one school district. 
Under this law, provision was made for the organization of as 
many as four separate districts in each township with a school 
commissioner, a township clerk, and from two to four in- 
spectors elected annually by the voters. This law also au- 
thorized the county court to attach a fractional part of a 


1U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. Il, pp. 620-621. 
2Missouri Territorial Laws, Vol. I, pp. 630, 679, 1005, and Revised Statutes 
of the State of Missouri, 1825, Vol. II, pp. 711-716. 
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congressional township to an adjoining one to form a school 
township. By 1853 there were 678 school townships organized 
in 56 of the one hundred counties making reports at that 
time.® 

Despite the popularity of the system, Superintendent 
Ephraim B. Ewing, in view of the waste of school funds, 
recommended that the legislature dispense with all township 
officers in favor of a county commissioner. The legislature 
immediately followed his suggestions in an enactment which 
virtually deprived the annual township meeting of all func- 
tions. Finally, in 1874, townships in Missouri were completely 
abolished as units for school administration.‘ 

The municipal township system of local government, 
brought into Missouri by Eastern immigrants, had been tried 
and found satisfactory long before the purchase of Louisiana 
in 1803. But as population in the new territory increased, an 
area smaller than the original Spanish district was needed to 
serve as a convenient unit for the administration of justice. 
To meet this need, provision was made by Congress for muni- 
cipal townships in 1807. This act directed the three com- 
missioners of each district to divide the area into convenient 
townships. Each district was limited to a maximum of six 
townships in the division of the first instance, after which new 
townships could be apportioned at the discretion of the 
commissioners.° 

The municipal township in this State has, since its estab- 
lishment in 1807, served as a unit for the administration of 
justice. A legislative enactment in 1814 designated it as an 
administrative district of the Territory for the selection of 
representatives to the general assembly. A law of 1822 
authorized it to serve as a district for the election of county 
officers. Since that time it has been consistently an adminis- 
trative unit for all county and state elections. In 1883 the 
municipal township was made a unit of the county for road 


Laws of Missouri, 10th G. A., Ist Sess., 1838-39, pp. 123-125; and Senate 
Journal, 17th G. A., Extra and Regular Sessions. 1852-53, pp. 288-293. 

‘Laws of Missouri, 17th G. A., Extra and Regular Session, 1852-53, p. 
152; and Laws of Missouri, 27th G. A., Adj. Sess., 1874 p. 147. 

5Missouri Territorial Laws, Vol. I, pp. 142, 165-166; Missouri Gazette, 
August 10, 1808, and October 19, 1808. 
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administration, but sections of this law were frequently 
amended until it was finally repealed in 1895, and provision 
was made for special road districts. At present, it may also 
be an administrative area for the issuance of bonds for road 
purposes and to erect and maintain a hospital, but in either 
case the funds must be expended under the direction of the 
county court.® 

In 1868 the general assembly passed an act commonly 
known as the “Township Aid Act.’’ In order to facilitate the 
construction of railroads, it gave the municipal township the 
same privilege as was allowed the county, city, and town 
under the Constitution of 1865. The county court was 
designated to administer the issuance of the bonds whenever a 
township voted to give the aid. Such aid was to be supplied 
by revenue derived by a special tax upon the real estate in 
the township, and it was further provided that those who paid 
the tax were to receive certificates which could be converted 
into the stock of the railroad company which built a road 
across any part of the township. These certificates could be 
applied to the subscription of the township until the entire 
amount was refunded.’ 

Large amounts of township bonds were issued for the 
railroad enterprises. In many cases the roads were never 
built, though the bonds were sold and passed into the hands 
of innocent purchasers. Several townships refused to issue 
the bonds when it was found the roads were not to be built. 
Consequently, both federal and state courts were active with 
mandamus suits. A case was brought before the State Su- 
preme Court in 1869 to compel the issuance of the bonds voted 
under the act of 1868. The court held that the act was con- 
stitutional.® 

In 1875, Missouri adopted a new constitution which 
prohibited any municipality from loaning its credit to any 





Missouri Territorial Laws, Vol. II, pp. 297, 512, 959-963; Hevised Statutes 
of Missouri, 1845, p. 449; Laws of Missouri, 32nd G. A., Reg. Sess., 1883, pp. 
170-173; Laws of Missouri, 38th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1895, p. 253; Revised Statutes 
of Missouri, 1929, Vol. II, pp. 2244-2246, Secs. 7960-7965. 

TLaws of Missouri, 24th G. A., Adj. Sess., 1868, p. 92; Laws of Missouri, 
25th G. A., Adj. Sess., 1870, p. 92. 

&State ex rel. North Missouri Central R. R. Co. v. Linn County Court,"’ 
(1869), 44 Mo. 504. 
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corporation. Later in the same year, a case involving town- 
ship bonds was taken before the United States Supreme Court. 
The court held that the act of 1868 was unconstitutional. 
Two years later, this Court concluded that its opinion was in 
direct conflict with the prior decision of the Missouri Supreme 
Court. Thereupon, the former tribunal overruled its previous 
opinion. Then later in 1877, the Missouri Supreme Court 
reversed its previous opinion as to the constitutionality of the 
act. Such judicial conflict inevitably led to contempt of court 
on the part of the county judges. If they issued the bonds 
they would be liable under the decision of one court, while if 
they did not issue them they would be held for contempt by 
the other court.’ 

In connection with railroad bond trouble there are 
instances in some counties where all of the county judges were 
sentenced to jail for contempt. Many of the situations proved 
to be a game of “hide and seek” between the judges and 
federal marshals. For instance, in St. Clair county the judges 
were elected with the understanding that they would stay 
in the timber or in jail, as conditions might require, during 
their term of office. Deputy United States marshals searched 
for them in the forests while people of the county helped to 
hide their fugitive officers. Occasionally the courts would 
meet at night in some secluded place in the timber to transact 
their business.!? 

The unfavorable railroad bond experience was largely 
responsible for the establishment of township organization in 
several counties of Missouri. Citizens of these counties laid 
the bond trouble on the “county court cliques.’’ They 
thought that the county courts would be deprived of some of 
their power by the organization of townships, for under this 
system a township would have its own board and officers with 
authority to take care of local road and finance administra- 
tion. Further encouragement for its establishment came from 


*Constitution of Missouri, 1875, Art. IX, Sec. 6; “‘Harshman v. Bates 
County,”’ (1875) 92 U. S. 569; ‘‘Cass County v. Johnson,"’ (1877), 95 U. S. 
360: ‘‘Webb v. Lafayette County,’’ (1878), 67 Mo. 353. 


10History and Directory of Cass County, Missouri (1908), p. 200. 
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settlers who had previously experienced its use in the northern 
and eastern states." 

The first township organization law in Missouri was 
enacted in 1872. J. E. Goodson, representative from Macon 
county, presented a bill in the House entitled ‘‘an act to provide 
for the organization of counties into municipal townships, 
and to further provide tor the local government thereof.” 
This bill was amended and later passed the House on March 6 
by a vote of 91 to 1. A similar bill was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator M. G. Roseberry of Nodaway county. 
His bill, however, was rejected by the committee in favor of 
the house bill as amended. On March 12, the house bill 
received unanimous support in the Senate by a vote of 26 to 0. 
The bill was then approved by the governor on March 18, 
1872." 

The adoption of the law of 1872 in any county was op- 
tional with the voters of the county. The county court was 
required to call an election for the purpose of submitting the 
proposition whenever requested by a petition signed by at 
least one hundred voters. After a majority of the people 
voting at such an election voted for adoption of the law, the 
organization became effective on and after the first Tuesday 
of the following April. 

The new law was patterned largely from the New York 
‘supervisor’ type of township-county organization which 
had existed in New York since 1691. It provided for a county 
board to be composed of one supervisor from each township 
in the county. The organized township had the power to sue 
or defend itself in suits, to make contracts, and to purchase 
and hold property for its corporate purposes. Its principal 
functions were the administration of finance and the care and 
maintenance of roads.'4 


UFfistory of Adair, Sullivan, Putnam, and Schuyler Counties, Missouri 
(1888), p. 307. 

12 House Journal, 26th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1871, pp. 35, 323; House Journal, 
26th G. A., Adj. Sess., 1871-72, pp. 402, 571, 692, 731; Senate Journal, 26th 
G. A., Adj. Sess., 1871-72, pp. 299, 529. 

Baws of Missouri, 26th G. A., Adj. Sess., 1871-72, pp. 180-211. 

MLaws of Missouri, 26th G. A., Adj. Sess., 1871-72, pp. 180-211; and Fairlie, 
John A., and Kneier, Charles M., County Government and Administration 
(1930), p. 20. 
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This law also provided for an annual township meeting 
somewhat on the same plan as the New England town system. 
The meeting was held on the first Tuesday in April at which 
time taxes were levied for roads and other township purposes. 
Also, one supervisor, a clerk, an assessor, a collector, and one 
road commissioner for each road district in the township were 
chosen. Therefore, the term of office was limited to one year 
for all township officials, except that of the constable and 
justice of the peace whose terms were two and four years 
respectively. 

Within a month after the township organization law was 
approved by Governor B. Gratz Brown several county courts 
were petitioned to submit to the voters the proposition of 
adopting the law. Some of the county courts submitted the 
proposition at special elections, while others submitted it at 
the regular election in 1872. Of the twenty-six counties 
which voted upon the proposition, only four rejected it.'® 

Those opposed to the plan soon began pointing out the 
defects of the act of 1872. In all probability the strongest 
opposition came from supporters of the old “county court 
cliques.”’ Regardless of this prejudice, the general weak- 
nesses were apparent, among which were uncertain and in- 
definite prescription of officials’ powers and duties, the use of 
township officers as election judges, and the establishment of 
the large and unwieldy county board of supervisors.” 

Despite the agitation for the repeal of the act, many people 
felt that the defects could be removed by having the legis- 
lature amend the law at its regular session in 1873. Failing 
in this, it immediately passed an act to more fully provide 
for the government of townships, repealing the law of 1872. 
Thus, a new law was enacted before the twenty-two counties 
had organized under the old law which they had adopted the 
previous year.!® 

The act of 1873 differed from the former one in that it 
abolished the large board of supervisors and substituted a 

Laws of Missouri, 26th G. A., Adj. Sess., 1871-72, pp. 184-192. 

%81nformation obtained from office of the Secretary of State. 

17Maysville Register, December 19, 1872. Quoted from Macon Journal. 


Maysville Register, December 19, 1872: Laws of Missouri, 27th G. A.., 
Reg. Sess., 1873, pp. 94-121 
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smaller board composed of four district judges and one judge 
for the county at large. The supervisor’s office was also 
abolished and its township functions were vested in a town- 
ship trustee. The township board was now composed of the 
township assessor (instead of the clerk) and two justices of 
the peace. Its chief duties were to levy taxes and audit 
accounts. Thus, under the new law the township board 
was empowered to take care of most of the business that was 
originally subject to the direction of the primary assembly.!® 

The citizens of the township-organized counties were 
apparently satisfied with the law of 1873 when the question 
arose as to whether a county that had voted for township 
organization under the law of 1872 could be organized under 
the law of 1873 without another election. Finally, the State 
Supreme Court decided the question by holding that a new 
election was not required. Consequently, the counties which 
had adopted the law of 1872 continued with the organization 
after 1873. Apparently a few of these counties disregarded 
the provision of the 1873 law concerning the smaller county 
board, for the histories of some of the counties show that they 
continued with the township-supervisor type of board.?° 

The Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875 framed 
a section for the constitution pertaining to township organi- 
zation which incorporated the optional feature of the act of 
1873. Then Louis F. Cottey of Knox county called to the 
attention of the delegates the fact that the existing statutory 
act had made no provision for a county to abolish township 
organization after it had once voted to adopt it. Thereupon, 
the convention incorporated another section in the constitu- 
tion which made it possible for a county to abolish the system 
at any general election. Since the new constitution did not 
become operative until November 30, 1875, there was no law 
which permitted a county to dispense with the system until 
the general election of 1876.” 


19Laws of Missouri, 27th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1873, pp. 116-117. 

20Peoples Tribune (Jefferson City), April 30, 1873; and ‘State ex rel. v. 
Vernon County Court,’’ (1873), 53 Mo. 128. 

"Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875, Vol. I, p. 421; 
Constitution of Missouri, 1875, Art. IX, Secs. 8&9. There were no specific 
provisions for township organization in the Constitution of 1965. 
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Because of a general misunderstanding of the acts of 
1872 and 1873, there was a demand in the State for the 
abolition of township organization. Some counties had 
continued with the system under the provisions of the 1872 
law, others had adopted the 1873 law, while a few had dis- 
continued the organization entirely. Recognizing that the 
system had not worked satisfactorily, the legislature repealed 
the law in 1877. Counties which had adopted township 
organization were again subject to all the laws in force in 
relation to counties which had never adopted it.” 

The repeal of the law did not put an end to the demand for 
township organization. At least twenty petitions were pre- 
sented to the legislature in 1879 requesting the passage of a 
new township organization law. Most of these petitions came 
from counties which had organized under the acts of 1872 
and 1873. In response to these requests, the general assembly 
enacted another township organization law in 1879. A change 
is noted in the consolidation of the offices of assessor and 
clerk. The trustee was made ex officio collector, but two years 
later that act was amended by providing for a separate col- 
lector. At this time offices were also created for two town- 
ship board members, who, with the trustee, now constituted 
the township board. Other amendments concerning township 
officials have been added to this law from time to time, but 
these have been of minor importance. In general, the system 
provided for fifty years ago remains substantially unchanged.” 

The Constitution of 1875, which gave the legislature au- 
thority to enact an optional township organization law, said 
that it could be adopted “whenever a majority of the legal 
voters of a county, voting at any general election, voted to 
adopt the law.’”’ The act of 1879 provided that it could be 
adopted “‘whenever a majority of the voters, voting on that 
proposition at any general election, voted for the adoption of 


2 Maysville Register, March 13, 1873; Peoples Tribune (Jefferson City), 
April 30, 1873. 


% House Journal, 30th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1879, pp. 223, 273, 297, 347, 381, 
383, 398, 414, 436, 465, 544, 570, 644, 691, 714, 738; Senate Journal, 30th G. A., 
Reg. Sess., 1879, pp. 411, 522, 524, 529, 559; Laws of Missouri, 30th G. A., 


Reg. Sess.. 1879, pp. 211-218; Laws of Missouri, 31st G. A., Reg. Sess., 1881 
p. 215. 
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the Jaw.” In 1897 the State Supreme Court held that the 
statutory requirement was not in harmony with the constitu- 
tion. Thereupon, the legislature immediately amended the 
section so that it would conform to the constitutional pro- 
vision. At the general election in 1902 a constitutional 
amendment was adopted which provided that ‘‘a majority of 
the voters, voting on the proposition’, could adopt township 
organization, so in the following year the legislature again 
inserted the words “‘voting on the proposition” in the law to 
harmonize with the new constitutional provision.” 

The matter appeared to be settled until in 1906 when 
the State Supreme Court ruled that a county could not 
legally adopt township organization under a statute which 
was not in harmony with the constitutional provision. The 
latter was held not to be self-enforcing, for it contemplated 
subsequent legislation to carry it into effect. Hence, no 
township organization law was valid until the provisions 
of the constitution and statutes were harmonized by the act 
of 1897. This decision meant that seventeen counties which 
had adopted the system were now subject to “all laws in 
force in relation to counties not having township organiza- 
tion.’ 

Since the decision did not affect the township organiza- 
tion law of 1897, county courts were petitioned to resubmit 
the proposition at the general election in 1906. All of the 
counties which had the organization at the time the law was 
declared void in 1906, and, in addition, Gentry and Henry 
counties, adopted the amended law that same year. Since 
1906 five counties have adopted township organization. The 
counties now having the system, and the dates of adoption, 
are as follows: 


*%4Laws of Missouri, 39th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1897, p. 234; Official Manual of 
Missouri, 1903-1904, pp. 120-122; Laws of Missouri, 42nd G. A., 1903, p. 292. 


Constitution of Missouri, 1875, Art. IX, Secs. 8-9; and ‘‘State ex rel. 
Burns v. Gibson,’’ (1906), 195 Mo. 251. 


*%Information obtained from office of the Secretary of State. 
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Official records in the office of the secretary of state show 
that since 1872 thirty-seven counties have considered the 
adoption of township organization. Only eight of these 
counties have failed to adopt the organization at one time 
or another. Since 1880 only three counties have abolished 
the system after having once tried it. The official files do 
not show any county voting on the proposition since 1920 
that had not previously adopted the organization. Resub- 
mission of the question in those counties with township 
organization experience has generally resulted in an over- 
whelming vote to retain the system. For example, Nodaway 
county in 1930 voted to retain the organization by a four 
to one majority; Livingston county in 1932 voted to retain 
it by a two to one majority. 
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A NEW SIDELIGHT ON THE MISSOURI-IOWA BOUNDARY DISPUTE 


A correspondence contained in an old pamphlet which 
has recently come into the possession of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri on the subject of the intended meaning of 
the phrase used in the Congressional Enabling Act of 1820 
and in the Missouri Constitution of the same year in defining 
the northern boundary line of Missouri, throws an interesting 
and hitherto unpublished sidelight upon the Missouri-lowa 
boundary dispute of 1839-1840. 

In the trial before the United States Supreme Court, 
which finally closed the dispute and terminated the fiasco 
of the so-called ‘‘Honey War’’, Missouri took the viewpoint 
that the meaning of the phrase which had stated that the 
northern boundary of the State should run along a parallel 
of latitude passing through “the rapids of the river Des 
Moines,’ meant the rapids in the Des Moines river. This 
interpretation, accordingly, had governed the Missouri survey 
of 1837 which had defined the northern boundary of the 
State. Iowa, on the other hand, contended that the rapids 
in question were not those in the Des Moines river—that 
the rapids in the Des Moines through which Missouri had 
drawn her boundary were not rapids but “riffles.”’ The 
rapids intended by the Congressional Enabling Act and by 
the Missouri Constitution of 1820 were, therefore, according 
to Iowa, those in the Mississippi seventeen miles south of 
the rapids in the Des Moines river through which Missouri 
had drawn the boundary. These rapids, and not those in 
the Des Moines, were those commonly known as ‘‘Les rapids 
de la riviere des Moines’’ or as “The rapids of the Des Moines 
river.” Thus, the basic dispute between the two states 
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was made to center upon the meaning intended by the phrase 
“rapids of the river Des Moines’’ contained in the Con- 
gressional act and in the State Constitution. 

In the final disposition of the case rendered February 13, 
1849, the Court upheld the contention of lowa to the extent 
of denying the claim of Missouri on the grounds that no 
rapids existed in the Des Moines river on which a justifiable 
claim could be based. A second ambiguous phrase was 
therefore made the basis of the Court’s decision. This phrase 
was interpreted as making the northern boundary line cor- 
respond to the old Indian line—an interpretation involving 
the old Indian boundary line which Missouri, and sub- 
sequently Iowa, had applied to the Missouri boundary line 
on the west running through the middle of the mouth of the 
Kansas river and not to the boundary on the north. The 
old Indian boundary line which had been recognized by 
Missouri and by Congress in various Indian treaties prior 
to the Missouri survey, and by lowa before being relinquished 
for her more ambitious claim, thus became the basis of a 
compromise line which resulted in the drawing of the Mis- 
souri-lowa boundary midway between the territory in dispute. 

Mr. John L. Thomas, a Missourian, in his careful study 
of the Missouri-lowa boundary dispute, gives further sup- 
port to Iowa in the opinion that the contention of Iowa 
“ought to have prevailed” in the final judgment of the Supreme 
Court rather than the Indian line, which, he says, was clearly 
a compromise measure and not the line intended by the Con- 
gressional Enabling Act and by the Missouri Constitution. Of 
the rapids of the Des Moines in the Mississippi for which 
Iowa contended, he states as an “incontrovertible” conclusion 
that ‘it seems most certain that these were meant.’”! 

In consideration, then, of the denial by the United States 
Supreme Court of the Missouri claim in regard to the rapids 
of the Des Moines river and of the full concurrence of Mr. 
Thomas as to the correctness of the Iowa contention—sup- 
port which would seem to carry all the more weight in view 
of the fact that the rapids of the Mississippi appear to have 


'See Missouri Historical Review, Vol. III, No. 4 (July, 1908), pp 259-274. 
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been known in both earlier and later days ‘as the rapids 
of the river Des Moines,’’—it is of particular interest to dis- 
cover that subsequent correspondence of surviving members 
of the Missouri Constitutional Convention and of William 
Milburn, clerk in the United States Surveyor’s office, under 
whose superintendence the map used in the Constitutional 
Convention was drawn, emphatically supports the Missouri 
viewpoint. 

The correspondence in question was initiated by Mr. 
Beverley Allen, member of the Missouri legislature, who, at 
the time of the controversy over the interpretation of the 
congressional and constitutional phrases defining the Mis- 
souri boundary, addressed the following letter to the twenty 
members of the Convention who were surviving at the time: 


CITY OF JEFFERSON, Dec. 21, 1840. 


Sir,—You have, I presume, seen in the public prints, that a dispute has 
arisen respecting the true location of the northern boundary line of this 
State, as defined by the Constitution. That dispute grows out of the phrase 
in the Constitution—‘thence from the point aforesaid, north, along the 
said meridian line to the intersection of the parallel of latitude which 
passes through Rapids of the River Des Moines, making the said boundary 
line correspond with the Indian boundary line.” 


Knowing you were a member of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution, and believing you to be well informed on all proceedings of 
that Convention, I would ask you to give me the views entertained and 
expressed by the members of that body, at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, and of yourself, as to what rapids were meant by the “Rapids 
of the River Des Moines,”’ and what line it was that was to be made to 
correspond with the Indian boundary line. 

I would further ask you to state all you know, as much in detail as 
practicable, and the circumstances which impress on your memory what 
you may say. 

Very respectfully, 


BEVERLY ALLEN.’ 


“Allen, member of the legislature and prominent lawyer of St. Louis, was 
born in Richmond, Virginia,in 1800. Following his graduation from Princeton, 
he studied law under Judge Upshur, and in 1827 moved to Missouri. At one 
time he was the law partner of Governor Gamble and served as U. 8. district 
attorney under President Adams. Bay ranks him as the ‘“‘compeer of Geyer, 
Gamble, Bates, Darby and Spalding.”’ 
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Of the twenty members addressed by Mr. Allen replies 
were received from nine together with two letters from 
William Milburn. These make up the twelve-page pamphlet 
in the possession of the State Historical Society. All the 
letters express the most emphatic assurance that the rapids 
which were considered by the Convention as forming the 
point through which the northern boundary of the State 
was to be drawn were in the Des Moines river—in accord- 
ance with the Missouri contention—and that the boundary 
that was to be made to correspond with the old Indian line 
was the Western boundary. 


Excerpts from letters concerning the mooted question 
of “the rapids of the river Des Moines” are as follows: 


B. H. Reeves: ....1am unable thus hastily to bring my mind to bear 
upon any particular circumstances connected with the location of the 
Northern boundary, except so far as relates to the Rapids of the River 
Des Moines. 

Those Rapids then, and now I considered to be the Rapids of the 
River Des Moines, and from the parallel of latitude to the point of inter- 
section of a meridian line passing through the mouth of the Kansas River. 
No difficulty ever expressed itself to the Convention, on the subject o 
those Rapids that I have any recollection of. Indeed I cannot conceive 
at that day that any existed. 


Hiram H. Baber: ....1 havea distinct recollection that a map was 
procured from the office of the Surveyor General for the use of the Con- 
vention, but I do not distinctly remember whether or not the “Rapids 
in the River Des Moines, or the Des Moines Rapids in the Mississippi 
River,” were marked upon it. From conversations, however, with several 
members of the Convention, I incline to the belief that the Rapids in the 
River Des Moines were designated upon it. 


Jonathan Ramsey: ....1 well recollect having a conversation with 
John C. Sullivan, on the subject of the Rapids in the Des Moines, not as 
their being the Rapids called for in the Act of Congress (for, on this, there 
appeared to be no doubt), but as to their magnitude, and whether there 
was any considerable fall at any one place. 

I will only add, that neither in, or out of the Convention during its 
session, did I ever hear the Rapids in the Mississippi mentioned, as in any 
way connected with the northern boundary of this State. 


James Talbot: ....1 have no distinct recollection of the conversa- 
tions had. .. .but my own distinct impressions were, that it was the Rapids 
in the Des Moines River itself, and not [those] in any other River that 
might be of the same name.... 
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Robert P. Clark: ....In relation to the Rapids of the River Des 
Moines, I can only say, I heard of no other Rapids of that name mentioned, 
but those mentioned in the Constitution. ... 

James Evans: I distinctly recollect of conversing on that subject 
with Gen’l W. Rector, and Colonel John C. Sullivan. The conversation 
was started by myself as to the expression used, “through the Rapids of 
the River Des Moines.” The conclusion was, that the Rapids of the River 
Des Moines meant the Rapids in the River, and not those in the Mississippi 
opposite the mouth of the Des Moines. For the Convention to have said 
the Des Moines Rapids would as well have meant the Rapids in the Mis- 
sissippi at the mouth, as those in the River; and to put the question beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, the expression used in the Constitution, ‘“‘Rapids 
of the River Des Moines,” was intended for the Rapids in the River Des 
Moines I have no doubt from my recollection at this late period, that what 
I have stated was the idea and intention of the whole Convention. 

Edward Bates: It is amazing to me that there should be a difference 
of opinion on that subject. That difference is of recent growth, and I 
think it probably had its origin, not in the exercise of any real judgment 
upon the north boundary of Missouri, but in the desire of the early settlers 
of Iowa to contract the limits of the half-breed country (so called) in the 
forks between the Des Moines and the Mississippi... . 

....I never had a doubt that the rapids of the River Des Moines 
mentioned in the act of Congress of 1820, and in our Constitution, meant 
that rapids of and in the River Des Moines, and of and in no other river 
whatever. And it is my confident belief that every member of the Con- 
vention entertained the same opinion.... The whole northern section 
of Missouri was then uninhabited, and therefore the certainty of the precise 
point did not seem important; for we supposed that long before the settle- 
ments would reach the border, the country would be fully explored, and 
the position of the rapids distinctly ascertained. I am satisfied, that for 
ten years after the formation of our Constitution, I never heard it sug- 
gested that the rapids of the Mississippi River had any relation whatever 
to the designation of our northern boundary... . 

John D. Cook: In Convention, the subject of boundary was referred 
to a committee, of which I was a member.... The committee, and, I 
believe, the members of the Convention, had free access to the office of 
General Rector, Surveyor General to Illinois and Missouri, which afforded 
extensive information. They likewise availed themselves of an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with several gentlemen then in St. Louis, who had 
personal knowledge of the existence and locality of several of the objects 
called for in the proposed boundaries, and especially the Rapids in the 
River Des Moines. The information thus acquired left no doubt in my 
mind of the existence of such Rapids, and I have no recollection of any other 
Rapids having been spoken of by any member of the committee, or of the 
Convention, and I had no knowledge or information of the existence of 
the Rapids in the Mississippi, called the Des Moines Rapids, until after 
the dispute respecting the northern boundary of this State had arisen... . 
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John Scott: ....1 ....knew so little, that I had to rely on the infor- 
mation of others in regard to the lines. I applied....more particularly to 
Gen. William Clark, Major A. L. Langham, and General William Rector, 
then Surveyor General. They all concurred that the Indian boundary line 
on the west, extended north so that an east line would pass through the 
Rapids of the River Des Moines, ought to be the northern line of the State 
of Missouri.... and they all concurred that there were Rapids in the 
Des Moines River itself, some sixty miles from the mouth.... General 
Rector made me out a map of the boundaries of the contemplated State. . . . 


Finally, the correspondence of William Milburn, under 
whose superintendence the map used by the Convention 
was drawn up, is of particular interest. Milburn, in a letter 
which he had written to Albert Miller Lea, Commissioner 
for the United States in the surveying of the southern line 
of the Territory of Iowa, says in part: 


In reply to your... .inquiry, I have to say that, at the time of the 
sitting of the Convention, I was employed as a clerk in the United States 
Surveyor’s office for Illinois, Missouriand Arkansas. That General William 
Rector, then Surveyor General, was a member of that body....and that 
the map was constructed in the Surveyor’s office, under my superintendence, 
by direction of the Surveyor General, and as I believe, either at the request 
of the Convention, or of the members, or a portion thereof, in their indi- 
vidual and unofficial capacity... . 

....l am uninformed as to what became of that map, and do not 
know that it ever was copied. I cannot, therefore, put you on the track 
for getting either the original or a copy thereof. 

....[My] recollection is distinct, relative to the northern boundary 
of the States, as delineated on the map. It was represented at some short 
distance north of the Indian boundary line.... and as striking the 
Rapids in the ‘‘River Des Moines;” which rapids were understood, without 
either doubt or contradiction, (so far as I heard) to be the rapids intended 
by the act of Congress. The position of said rapids was assumed from the 
general understanding of the time, and from the particular information of 
Colonel Sullivan, who was a member of the Convention and also the sur- 
veyor of the Indian line in 1816. 


Again, in his letter of April 14, 1841, replying to Allen’s 
letter, Milburn writes: 


....I never heard any other Rapids spoken of with reference to our 
boundary, by any member of the Convention, than the Rapids in the 
River Des Moines, which Rapids were understood to be at a short distance 
north of the Indian boundary run by Colonel Sullivan in 1816.... I 
was with some of the members of the Convention every day whilst they 
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were in session, and often attended their deliberations, and I am certain 
that I did not hear a doubt as to the accuracy of the location of the northern 
boundary, as delineated on the map; had there been any different under- 
standing expressed at the time, it would most undoubtedly have come to 
my knowledge.... I am, therefore, satisfied and convinced that I cannot 
possibly be mistaken. It is not with me a vague recollection of a trans- 
action, with many intervening dormant years; but it is a matter which 
has been constantly before me, in my connection with the Surveyor Gen- 
eral’s office. 


The above correspondence between Allen and the mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention of 1820, together with 
that of Milburn, was filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State at Jefferson City. The correspondence in the possession 
of the State Historical Society is an official copy. Whatever 
the merits or demerits of the Missouri-lowa boundary dis- 
pute, the contents of this valuable correspondence leave 
little doubt as to the rapids meant in the Congressional En- 
abling Act and in the Missouri Constitution by the delegates 
of the Missouri constitutional convention. 


THE MISSOURI SILK CRAZE 


That Missouri was once seized with the silk mania may 
be surprising to many persons. Yet, that such is the fact 
is shown by the act incorporating the St. Louis Missouri 
Silk Company on February 13, 1839, for the purpose of 
“promoting the growth and raising of the mulberry [and] 
the making and manufacture of silk.””. Though the company 
was short lived and came to nothing, the mere act of its in- 
corporation is mute evidence that Missouri, with the rest 
of the United States, has not resisted the lure of quick wealth 
via the road of silk culture which has periodically seized the 
American people from the days of the “‘silk folly’’ of colonial 
Georgia to the California silk craze of 1867. 

The particular form of the silk mania which invaded 
Missouri and the rest of the United States in the thirties 
was that for the cultivation of the morus multicaulis species 
of mulberry tree, a tree whose leaves were much larger and 
of much more rapid growth than the leaves of the black or 
Italian white mulberry tree. Introduced first into the 
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Atlantic seaboard from France, where it had previously been 
imported from China via the Philippines, the tree became the 
basis of a tremendous speculation in the United States during 
the thirties. 

As stories of the virtues of the new species of tree spread, 
eastern nurserymen were unable to meet the demand and a 
wild rush for the plants took place. Prices soared. Trees 
from the nursery of the Cheney Brothers at South Man- 
chester, Connecticut, which sold in 1834 at about $4.00 a 
hundred, rose in 1836 to $30.00. One man in New Jersey 
made a clean profit of $3,000 on a $400 investment in trees. 
By January, 1839, trees were selling at two dollars apiece, 
and, in isolated cases, at $300 and even $500 per hundred. 


A crash was naturally precipitated, but not before many 
persons had been taken in and had lost their money through 
the excessive speculation. The morus multicaulis was found 
to be not hardy enough to be raised without difficulty and 
those who indulged in the craze were not willing to take the 
trouble and pains necessary either for its cultivation or for 
the successful culture of the silk worms. By 1840 importers 
found themselves unable to pay freight on their shipments 
from abroad and trees were subsequently sold for such humble 


uses as pea brush, or were unceremoniously uprooted and 
burned. 


The craze as it prevailed in Missouri is thus described by 
Edwards’ Great West: 


The years 1838-39 were years in which the morus multicaulis fever 
raged throughout the Union, and the contagion spread to the west bank 
of the Mississippi. The theory was a beautiful one. One acre planted in 
mulberry-trees would feed worms sufficient to produce thousands of dollars 
of silk—wealth could not be garnered sooner from a Potosi’s mine. 

With such dazzling prospects of wealth, the agriculturalists in the 
neighborhood of St. Louis, and throughout the contiguous counties, to the 
almost total neglect of their usual crops, commenced raising, in the greatest 
abundance, that tree so associated with classic reminiscences—the tragic 
love of Pyramus and Thisbe. Won by the easy way and novel idea of 
realizing a fortune, the fair sex took the matter in hand, and by their 
colloquial speculations, contributed still more to swell the current of public 
opinion in the direction in which it already flowed. At this juncture a 
bill was presented to the legislature of the state for the incorporation of a 
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silk company, to be established in St. Louis and the Missouri Silk Company 
was quickly incorporated. 

....The morus multicaulis was a delusion; and when this apparition 
of wealth became manifest, and its nothingness apparent, thousands who 
had been pursuing a shadow were ruined in their fortunes. The visions 
of home-made silk, that would rival in beauty that of China and France, 
all departed, and the Missouri Silk Company that had been incorporated 
by the legislature quietly died without entering upon any practical duties 
of life. 


DO YOU KNOW, OR DON’T YoU? 


The Charles Dehault Delassus, Spanish lieutenant- 
governor of Upper Louisiana, ordered the first census of 
Missouri? According to this first census, the ordering of 
which was a most popular measure in Missouri, St. Louis 
in 1799 ranked second among the towns of the State. Ste. 
Genevieve, with a population of 945, outstripped St. Louis 
by 24 inhabitants, while St. Charles ranked third with a 
population of 875, and New Madrid fourth with a popula- 
tion of 782. The total population of Missouri in 1799 was 
6,028. 

a, 


That the original tombstone which for fifty years marked 
the grave of Thomas Jefferson at Monticello now stands on 
the campus of the University of Missouri? Upon the replace- 
ment by Congress of the old stone with a new one, members 
of the Jefferson family, in compliance with the request of 
President S. S. Laws and Professor A. Fleet, presented the 
monument to the University. The gift was accepted by a 
resolution of the Board of Curators in January, 1884. 

um, 

That F. X. Aubry, “Mercury of the Plains’, in 1848, 
rode from Santa Fe, New Mexico, to Independence—a dis- 
tance of 780 miles—in five days and sixteen hours, thereby 
performing one of the most famous rides in the history of 
the West? 

, 

That Daniel Boone was buried in Missouri? The grave, 
which was on the farm of Henry Griswold in Warren county, 
was not even marked, although the Missouri legislature 
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adjourned and the members went into mourning at the time 
of hisdeath. In 1845 the Cemetery Association of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, on obtaining the consent of members of the Boone 
family and of the State of Missouri, transferred Boone’s 
body with that of his wife, to their present resting place 
overlooking the Kentucky river at Frankfort, where an 
appropriate monument now marks the spot. The site of 
Boone’s former grave in Warren county is now marked by a 
monument erected by the Missouri Society of the D. A. R. 
and the State of Missouri in 1915. 


—, 


That Dr. John Sappington, pioneer Missouri physician, 
was the author of the first medical treatise to be published 
by a physician west of the Mississippi? The book, entitled 
the Theory and Treatment of Fevers, was published in Phila- 
delphia in 1844. In its advocacy of the use of quinine in the 
treatment of fevers, Dr. Sappington’s work, which, which 
was priced as reasonably as possible so that the people might 
buy it, did much to revolutionize pioneer medical practice 
in Missouri and other regions afflicted with malaria. 


<n, 


That Missouri gave New Mexico her first American 
military commander, her first American governor, her first 
American code of laws, and her first American newspaper? 
Alexander W. Doniphan was military commander and Charles 
Bent, governor, while the former, with W. P. Hall, was 
responsible for the code of laws. The Santa Fe Republican, 
edited by G. R. Gibson, was the first American newspaper. 


—, 


That the cholera epidemic of 1849 brought to St. Louis 
one of the greatest crises in its history? Deaths in St. Louis 
from the cholera numbered as many as 160 in a day and more 
than 600 in a week. July 2, 1849, was set apart as a day of 
“fasting, humiliation and prayer” during which all business 
was suspended and the church doors were thrown open to the 
public. The population of St. Louis at the time was approx- 
imately 77,000. 
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TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


In no state does the romantic and fascinating story of 
the fur trade center more than in Missouri. St. Louis was 
founded upon it; in it the beginnings of her wealth, culture, 
civic enterprise and colorful society had their origins; the 
first money of the State, reckoned in “‘denominations’’ of 
peltries, was the direct product of it; through its pursuit 
along the vast network of water routes that converge upon 
St. Louis, intrepid voyageurs, trappers, half-breeds, traders 
and entrepreneurs blazed unknown trails to the West over 
which were to follow, in a colorful pageant, zealous Jesuits, 
enterprising Santa Fe traders, adventerous scientists, military 
explorers and resolute settlers. These, the vanguard of a 
mighty procession, transformed the paths of the fur trader 
into the broad highroad to empire—to New Mexico, to 
Oregon and to California. Such, in brief, is the epical out- 
line of the fur trade of which St. Louis was the glamorous 
center. No aspect of Missouri history exceeds it in interest. 


THE FUR TRADE 

Alter, Cecil B., James Bridger, Trapper, Frontiersman, Scout, and Guide 
(Salt Lake City, ©1925). 

Bechdolt, F. R., Giants of the Old West (New York, ©1930), pp. 24-45. 
On General Ashley. 

Billon, F. L., Annals of St. Louis in its Territorial Days (St. Louis, 1888), 
pp. 68, 123. Contains documents pertaining to the Missouri Fur 
Company. 

Bonner, T. D., Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth, Mountaineer, 
Scout, Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Nation of Indians (London, 
1891?). Beckwourth, a mulatto, was one of Ashley’s Mountain Men. 

Brackenridge, H. M., Views of Louisiana Together With a Journal of a 
Voyage up the Missouri River, in 1811 (Pittsburg, 1814), pp. 199-264. 

Brown, Mrs. Jennie B., Fort Hall on the Oregon Trail; a Historical Study 
(Caldwell, Ind., 1932), pp. 171-202. 

Douglas, W. B., ‘‘Jean Gabriel Cerré,” in Missouri Historical Society Col- 
lections (St. Louis, 1903), Vol. II, pp. 58-76. Cerré was one of the 
early French settlers of St. Louis who was interested in the fur trade. 

Douglas, W. B., ““Manuel Lisa,” in Missouri Historical Society Collections 
(St. Louis, 1911), Vol. III, pp. 233-269. Lisa was one of the organ- 
izers of the Missouri Fur Company and was also active in exploration. 

Chardon, Francis A., Chardon’s Journal at Fort Clark, 1834-1839; Dis- 
criptive of Life on the Upper Missouri; of a Fur Traders Experiences, 

etc. Edited with historical introduction and notes by Anne Heloise 

Abel (Pierre, S. D., 1932). 
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Chittenden, H. M., The American Fur Trade of the F r West,3 vols. (New 
York, 1935). The standard work on the fur trade. 

Chittenden, H. M., History of Early Steamboat Navigation on the Missouri 
River, 2 Vols. (New York, 1903), pp. 22-32. Contains material on 
the operations of the Missouri and American Fur Companies. 

Coman, Katherine, Economic Beginnings of the Far West, 2 Vols. (New 
York, 1912), Vol. I, pp. 300-366. On the fur trade. 

Dale, Harrison C., The Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of a 
Central Route to the Pacific, 1822-1829; With the Original Journals 
(Cleveland, 1918). 

Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, edited by Howard L. Conard, 
6 Vols. (New York, 1901), Vol. I, pp. 536-543. 

Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis, edited by Wm. Hyde and Howard 
L. Conard, 4 Vols. (New York, 1899), Vol. I, pp. 848-856. 

Farnham, T. J., Travels in the Great Western Prairies, etc. (London, 1843). 
Reprinted in Thwaites, R. G., Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, 
Vols. XVIII-XIX (Cleveland, 1905). Contain descriptions of much 
of the region covered by Ashley. 

Hafen, LeRoy, and Ghent, W. J., Broken Hand, the Life Story of Thomas 
Fitzpatrick, Chief of the Mountain Men (Denver, 1931). Fitzpatrick 
was at one time head of the Rock Mountain Fur Company. 

Houck, Louis, A History of Missouri from the Earliest Explorations and 
Settlements until the Admission of the State into the Union, 3 Vols. 
(Chicago, 1908), Vol. II, pp. 243-255. 

Irving, Washington, The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U. S. A., in 
the Rocky Mountains and the Far West (New York, 1854). 

Irving, Washington, Astoria (Chicago, n. d.). Contains much on the fur 
trade, fur traders, and the overland expedition from St. Louis of 
William Price Hunt. 

Larpenteur, Charles, Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri; the 
Personal Narrative of Charles Larpenteur, 1833-1872, edited by Elliott 
Coues. 2 Vols. (New York, 1898). Larpenteur was an employee of 
the American Fur Company on the Upper Missouri. 

Lippincott, Isaac, A Century and a Half of Fur Trade at St. Louis. Re- 
printed from Washington University Studies, Vol. III, Part II, No. 2 
(April, 1916), pp. 205-242. 

Luttig, John C., Journal of a Fur Trading Expedition on the Upper Missouri, 
1812-1813, edited by Stella M. Drumm (St. Louis, 1920). 

Maximilian, Prince, of Wied, Travels in the Interior of North America 
(London, 1843). Reprinted in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 
Vols. XXII-XXIV (Cleveland, 1906). 

Missouri Intelligencer, 1822-26 (Franklin and Fayette). Contains material 
on the early fur trade. 

Missouri Republican, 1818-1822 and 1827-1831 (St. Louis). Contains 
material on the operations of Ash'ey and Smith. 

Nasatir, Abraham P., ‘‘The Formation of the Missouri Company,” in the 

Missouri Historic 1 Review, Vol. 25, No. 1 (October, 1930) pp. 10-22. 
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Sabin, E. L., Kit Carson Days (Chicago, 1914), pp. 91-110. (‘The Fight 
For Fur.’’) 

Scharf, J. T., History of St. Louis City and County From the Earliest Periods 
to the Present Days, 2 Vols. (Philadelphia, 1883), Vol. I, pp. 287-293. 

Shoemaker, F. C., A History of Missouri and Missourians (Columbia, 
1927), pp. 112-118. 

Shoemaker, F. C., and Williams, Walter, Missouri, Mother of the West, 
5 Vols. (Chicago, 1930), Vol. I, pp. 142-153. 

Smith, Jedediah Strong, The Travels of Jedediah Smith; a Documentary 
Outline Including the Journal of the Great American Pathfinder, edited 
by Maurice S. Sullivan (Santa Ana, California, 1934). 

Vandiveer, Clarence A., The Fur Trade and Early Western Exploration 
(Cleveland, 1929). 

Violette, E. M., A History of Missouri (Boston, ©1918), pp. 169-181. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 


[cut] STRAYED from the subscriber on the 20th of June a large 
red steer, he had on when he left, a small bell with a chain, large lump on 
the right shoulder about six inches in circumference. 

Persons returning me the said stray shall be liberally rewarded. 


JOHN CLATWORTHY 


Jefferson township, Cole county 
November 28, 1834 


From the Jefferson Inquirer, February 22, 1845." 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT 
[cut] 


LOCOMOTIVE STEAM CARRIAGE AND 
RAIL ROAD.? 


The proprietor of this great mechanical curiosity, grateful to the 
ladies and gentlemen of this city for their liberal patronage, begs leave to 
imp[ress] all those who have not yet honored him with a visit, that circum- 








1Advertisements for strays took up a great deal of space in the pioneer 
newspapers and it was many years before Missouri farmers adequately fenved 
in their stock. The first wire rope factory was not established in the U. 8. 
until 1841 while the first woven wire fence factory was not established until 
1883. 

2The following explanation from Edward's Great West explains this most 
interesting advertisement: ‘‘The first idea that St. Louis had of a railroad was 
from an exhibition during this year in the Old Baptist Church, situated at the 
corner of Market and Third streets. of a miniature railroad It consisted of 
a small circular track attached to a stage. on which was a smal! car with its 
miniature engine, which drove it around at the rate of seven miles per hour. 
The citizens regarded this as the great wonder of the day, and as the ultima 
thule of scientific perfection."’ Less than six years later, St. Louis held her 
famous railroad convention of April 20, 1836. 
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stances beyond his control will compel him to close the exhibition in a few 
days, and avail himself of the first opportunity of departure; therefore 
those who have not viewed this combination of Art and Science, will do 
well to call and satisfy themselves of the practicability of Rail Ways and 
Steam Carriages, and that the time is not far distant when instead of 
traveling by the ordinary means of animal power, at the rate of 5 miles per 
hour, they will, by the powerful aid of steam, be enabled to travel 40 or 
50 in the same time! with perfect ease and safety. All who are in the least 
sceptical of this subject, may have their doubts removed by an examina- 
tion of this machine. 


Open from 9 A. M. till 9 P. M. Admission 50 cents, children half 
price. 

N. B. In consequence of the enfeebled state of the proprietor’s 
health, and having business of importance which requires his return to 
New Orleans, he would be willing to dispose of an interest in the above 
exhibition, to some gentleman who would be willing to travel and take 
charge of it. The terms will be made accommodating to one of preserving 
industry and economy, who may be assured that an opportunity is offered 
of laying the foundation of a fortune in a short time— For particulars, 
enquire of the proprietor, at the room of exhibition (in the “Old Baptist 
Church”) or at the Jefferson Hotel. 


Sept. 2, 1830. 
From the St. Louis Beacon, September 16, 1830. 


NOTICE 


There will be sold on the second Monday in April, a number of Lots 
in the town of 


LOUISIANA. 


Terms of sale as follows:—one fourth of the purchase money to be 
paid down, one fourth to be in six months, and the other half to be paid 
in nine months from the day of sale: sale to commence at ten o'clock, 
where attendance will be given to the commissioners for Pike county. 


John Jordan, 
John Bryson, 
Andrew Edwards, 
James Johnson, 


March 8th, 1819. 


From the Missouri Gazette, March 17, 1819 
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GEORGE W. GORDON, CARRIAGE MANUFACTURER 


[cut] OFFERS to the public an elegant assortment of FAMILY CAR- 
RIAGES, comprising 


CHARRIOTS,? ROCKAWAYS,‘ BAROUCHES,’ PHAETONS* AND 
BUGGIES 


made after the most approved models and latest styles, combining neatness, 
elegance and durability. 

Having experienced workmen in the different parts of my establish- 
ment and my material being the very best that can be purchased, I can 
warrant my work, equal to the best manufactured in St. Louis and inferior 
to none. 

I am now prepared to sell cheaper than any other work manufactured 
in this state, of the same quality. Those about to purchase will do well 
to call and examine. 

GEO. W. GORDON. 
Columbia, May 15, 1858 


From the Missouri Statesman, October 22, 1858. 


®*The charriot was a light four-wheeled pleasure or state carriage having a 
coach box and only back seats. 

‘The rockaway was a light, low four-wheeled carriage with standing top, 
open at the sides, but having water proof curtains to be let down when occasion 
required. Later, the rockaway was a smaller but heavier carriage enclosed, 
except in front, and having a door at each side. 

‘The barouch, a low bodied pleasure carriage, had a driver’s seat in front, 
two double seats inside, one facing back and the other front, and a folding top. 

®The phaeton was a kind of light carriage containing either one or two seats 
facing foward, open at the sides, and with or without atop. The distinguishing 
characteristic was that the body frame was usually higher under the seat than 
elsewhere 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
IN MEMORIAM 


DEAN WALTER WILLIAMS 


Remembered best as a friend, by those who knew him 
best; recorded most clearly in books as an editor, orator, 
and author, and as dean of the first school of journalism, 
his place in the hall of fame of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri is that of one of the founders and builders of this 
institution. He loved Missouri and Missourians, he wanted 
Missouri history preserved and made known, and from 1898 
to 1935 Dean Walter Williams gave of his mind and time 
without measure to these ends. He was its first treasurer, 
a member of its first executive board, serving from 1901 to 
July 1, 1935, and was a member of its first finance committee 
and served from 1901 to the date of his resignation on July 
2, 1934. 

Our friendship grew deeper and finer over a period of 
twenty-five years, from July, 1910, to July, 1935. Our rela- 
tions were close, almost without reserve. His mind was 
intuitive, his reasoning synthetic, and his imagination daring 
and unlimited. He was seldom mistaken in his decision on 
any measure, and his judgment of persons was almost un- 
canny in its exactness. His was truly a brilliant mind held 
firmly, however, under careful check and balance. He was 
the only man I ever met who could seemingly give every- 
thing and still keep in reserve, or immediately create, some- 
thing rare and valuable for future use. His native resource- 
fulness was a continual source of astonishment but his endur- 
ing patience could have been the result only of long trial and 
training. 

I respected him for his fine culture, his broad viewpoint, 
his absence of littleness, his courage when challenged on big 
things, his patience, his attitude of brotherhood toward all 
men, and his successful work. I loved him for his friendship. 
Honorable W. R. Painter has well expressed the thought of 
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many in this beautiful tribute: ““The man who made life 
worthwhile in these short moments, when we two were to- 
gether—the Friend Walter Williams is the man I mourn.” 


STE. GENEVIEVE BI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


From August 19 to 22, 1935, the ancient town of Ste. 
Genevieve, Missouri's first permanent settlement, celebrated 
the two hundredth anniversary of its founding, commemorat- 
ing its historic past by religious ceremonies and by the presenta- 
tion of a pageant portraying in twenty episodes the significant 
events in its history. The celebration was held under the 
auspices of the Ste. Genevieve Bi-Centennial Celebration 
Commission, appointed by Governor Guy B. Park on Septem- 
ber 6, 1933, and the Ste. Genevieve Chamber of Commerce. 

The four-day celebration was begun on August 19 at ten 
o'clock with a pontifical high mass during which the Church 
of Ste. Genevieve was consecrated. The civic program was 
inaugurated in the afternoon at the official opening of the 
celebration, when Mr. Francis J. Rozier, chairman of the Bi- 
Centennial Commission, introduced the mayor, Mr. H. J. 
Petrequin, who delivered the address of welcome. 

Notable features of the opening day were the ceremony 
of the three flags and the dedication of the museum and 
library erected to commemorate the bi-centennial. The 
flags of France, of Spain, and of the United States were 
raised by young men dressed in the military uniforms in 
use when those countries held title to the Province of Louisiana 
and the ensigns flew over the town during the remainder of 
the celebration. The museum and library, built to house 
relics of Ste. Genevieve’s pioneer days and to provide space 
for the public library of the town, was dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

The afternoon programs each day were given over to 
addresses of visiting speakers and to musical numbers. The 
evenings were set aside for presentation of the various episodes 
of the bi-centennial pageant. 

Among the speakers who addressed the townspeople and 
the thousands of visitors were the Reverend Father Van 
Tourenhout, pastor of the Ste. Genevieve Catholic Church; 
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His Excellency, Governor Guy B. Park; Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, secretary of the State Historical Society of Missouri; 
Mayor Bernard Dickmann of St. Louis; Dwight H. Brown, 
secretary of state; Richard R. Nacy, state treasurer; René 
Weiller, French Consul at Chicago; and Very Reverend John 
J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis. On Thursday evening, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt delivered the final address 
of the celebration by speaking from the White House over 
the wire to congratulate the citizens of Ste. Genevieve on 
their Bi-Centennial Celebration. 

The historical pageant, ‘‘Mother of the West,’’ was 
presented in five episodes each night, a cast of 1,000 persons 
taking part in the presentation. The scenario was written 
by the Reverend J. B. Platisha of Perryville, and the poetry 
and narration by the Sisters of St. Joseph. The twenty 
episodes portrayed the history of the region from the age of 
the mound builders to the period following the Civil War 
and admirably illustrated the significance of this earliest 
permanent settlement in the history of Missouri. 


SHELBY COUNTY CENTENNIAL 


The one hundredth birthday of Shelby county, which 
occurred on January 2, 1935, was commemorated by a cen- 
tennial celebration held at Shelbyville, the county seat, on 
August 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1935. The four-day program included 
addresses by a number of state officials and prominent citizens 
of Shelby and neighboring counties. 

Governor Guy B. Park made the opening address on 
August 1, and among the speakers on subsequent days of the 
celebration were, Lieutenant-Governor Frank G. Harris; 
Forrest Smith, state auditor; R. R. Nacy, state treasurer; 
Dwight H. Brown, secretary of state; Roy McKittrick, 
attorney-general; and Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. State Senators Frank 
P. Briggs and John D. Taylor, Mr. Fred Naeter of Cape 
Girardeau, a native of Shelby county, and Major Lloyd 
Stark of Louisiana were also among the speakers. 
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Among outstanding features of the program were the 
visit to the site of the Old Bethel Colony, a parade of floats, 
and a display of articles used by pioneer settlers in the early 
days of the county’s history. 


MARK TWAIN PAGEANTS IN HANNIBAL 


An outstanding feature of the Mark Twain Centennial 
being celebrated this year was the pageant, ‘‘Mark Twain’s 
First One Hundred Years’’, given in Hannibal, Missouri, on 
June 24th, 25th and 26th. 

The pageant, depicting the career of Samuel L. Clemens, 
world-beloved author, from the time of his birth at Florida, 
Missouri, throughout his boyhood in Hannibal to the present 
day when the world joins in acclaim to his greatness, was 
presented by a competent-cast of more than 1,100 actors. 
Among this number were persons from northeast Missouri 
and western Illinois. The pageant, comprising eight episodes 
consisting of thirteen scenes with its prologue of sparkling 
beauty, its finale portraying the national recognition given 
Missouri's first son, and a tableau of his literary characters, 
is believed to be the first presentation of the career of Mark 
Twain in pageant form. Written especially for the occasion 
and produced by the John B. Rogers Company, it was elabor- 
ately staged with settings of dramatic beauty and historic 
accuracy. 

Each scene and the entire action of the pageant were 
described by Morris Anderson as narrator. Mr. Anderson 
gave the historic background of each episode, and punctuated 
his narration with humorous descriptions during the comedy 
scenes. 

Throughout the performance, given on a magnificent out- 
door stage, the smoothly and beautifully moving scenes with 
their accompaniment of special orchestration and a chorus of 
more than two hundred voices were perfect in detail and in 
production. 

On May 10th, Public School Day, the schools of Hannibal 
made a real contribution to the Mark Twain Centennial. 
Four thousand school children participated in the various 
events which opened with a gigantic parade through the 
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business section of Hannibal in a demonstration of tribute to 
Hannibal’s most distinguished son. The floats representing 
phases in Mark Twain's life and some of his best known books 
were excellent replicas. The program in the afternoon was a 
colorful demonstration and the pageant in the evening, ‘On 
the Banks of Old Man River,” brought to life many of the 
most amusing and best loved characters of ‘“Tom Sawyer’s 
home town.” 


OUTSTANDING DONATIONS 


A copy of Mark Twain’s Adventures of Tom Sawyer, once 
the property of Mrs. Laura H. Frazer, the ‘“‘Becky Thatcher”’ 
portrayed in the story, has recently been presented to the 
State Historical Society of Missouri by Mr. George A. Mahan 
of Hannibal. 

The volume bears on one of the fly-leaves the autograph, 
“Mrs. Laura H. Frazer, ‘Becky Thatcher’ ’’, and is an ex- 
ceptionally rare and valuable addition to the Society’s Mark 
Twain Collection. 

The book was presented to Mr. Mahan by Mrs. Frazer 
on May 27, 1926, on the occasion of the dedication at Hannibal 
of the statue of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, given the 
city by Mr. and Mrs. Mahan and their son, Dulany Mahan. 


A rare Five Dollar Bill issued by the Bank of Missouri 
on April 1, 1820, has been donated to the State Historical 
Society of Missouri for permanent preservation, by Mr. L. 
L. McCoy, of Red Bluff, California. The bill is signed by 
Auguste Chouteau, president, and Louis Bompart, cashier, 
and is number 1981. It has been in the possession of the 
McCoy family for more than 110 years. 


A group of ninety-seven books from the library of the 
late Major Ephraim Ewing Towles was presented to the 
State Historical Society of Missouri in May, 1935, by Mrs. 
Jane W. Blackmer of St. Louis. 
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A typewritten copy of “The Mexican War Diary of 
Ben L. Wiley (of Illinois)” has been presented to the State 
Historical Society of Missouri by Professor Ben W. Leib, 
of Kirksville, a grandson of Mr. Wiley. 





A recent donation to the State Historical Society by 
. D. D. McBrien, professor of history in the Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas, is of unusual interest. 
It is an original letter written by Jamon Aldrich, a Mormon, 
on September 30, 1838, from Far West, Caldwell county, 
Missouri, to Daniel Aldrich, in New Hampshire. It tells of 
general economic, agricultural, and social conditions. The 
writer died while fleeing from Missouri in the fall of 1838. 


ERRATUM 


The death of James P. Chinn occurred January 18, 
1934, instead of January 18, 1935, as stated in the Missouri 
Historical Review of July, 1935, (Vol. 29, No. 4), page 335. 


PROPER STORAGE OF OLD PAPERS 


“Shall I put my old newspaper files in a dark, air-tight 
vault, in order to assure their lasting preservation?” was 
the inquiry recently received from a Missouri editor. The 
Society’s answer, based on conclusions formed after thirty- 
five years’ experience in preserving old books and papers, is 
offered to those of its members who may have such material 
which they wish to preserve. 

Light, in particular, direct sunlight, seriously damages 
both wood pulp and rag paper in a very short time. Wood 
pulp paper, which has been in rather general use in Missouri 
since the late '70’s, disintegrates rapidly in light. Only the 
better grades of rag paper will withstand such treatment for 
any length of time. Even they should not be subjected to 
such treatment if it is intended to save them. 

Newspapers which are near windows and which receive 
direct sunlight are seriously affected within two or three 
months, and are badly damaged within one year. The 
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Society combats this by keeping window shades drawn as 
much as possible during hours of direct sunlight. No papers, 
either bound or unbound, are stored for any length of time 
in places where they will receive either the direct or indirect 
rays of the sun. 

The first conclusion, therefore, is that absence of light 
prolongs the life of newspapers, books or other valuable 
papers. : 

Mr. H. M. Lydenberg, of the New York Public Library, 
writing this Society in 1925, in regard to air-tight, transparent 
covering for individual sheets of paper, approved the ex- 
clusion of air from the surface of wood pulp paper especially. 
He says that an air-tight covering “keeps out some, if not 
all, the oxygen that in its attempt to join with the chlorine 
that remains in the pulp acts as a serious element in the dis- 
integration of the stock.’’ Carried further, it would seem 
as a second conclusion that storage of such papers in air-tight 
vaults would prolong their life. 

Bound volumes and papers whose surface is glazed are 
often attacked by “silvery fish,” a parasite resembling some- 
what the common moth. These eat the paste used in binding 
and the glazed surfaces of individual sheets. Mice, of course, 
damage papers and binding, but they are not usually attracted 
unless food is left where they may get it. Proper fumigants 
or poisons, carefully used, will eradicate all such parasites 
and pests. 

Their existence, however, makes it advisable to dust or 
clean volumes at intervals, especially before placing them in 
vaults. The vaults should be examined regularly thereafter. 
Natural dampness will cause mold, and old papers particularly 
are affected by this. It is best, therefore, that no natural 
dampness enter the storage vault. Nor should the vault be 
near a furnace or radiator, as excessive dryness will result 
and the papers will become brittle. 

Many persons have old newspapers, manuscripts, and 
books which they keep in storage. The Society wishes to 
encourage the careful preservation of such material and 
advises the observance of the above conditions in storage 
vaults. 
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MANUSCRIPTS OF MISSOURI INTEREST IN THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 


Several manuscripts of Missouri interest are recorded as 
being in the Library of Congress collection in a list embracing 
accessions up to July, 1931, compiled by Curtis Wiswell 
Garrison, and printed as a part of the 1930 Report of the 
American Historical Association (Vol. I, 1930, pp. 123-233.) 
Some of these are: 

Carson, Christopher (‘Kit’). Letter book of Navajo Ex- 
pedition, 1863-1864. 

Dick, F. A. Memorandum of matters in Missouri in 1861. 
10 pp. 

Grant, Ulysses S. Miscellaneous correspondence and des- 
patches, 1839-1875. 3 portfolios. Letters and telegrams 
sent from the White House, 1869-1877. 4 vols. Original 
manuscript of ‘‘Memoirs.’”’ 8 vols. 

Green, Duff. Editor and politician. Correspondence, 1830- 
1873. 1 vol.; 3 portfolios and a letter book, 1827- 
1830. 

Long, Breckenridge. Third Assistant Secretary of State 
during President Wilson’s administration. Correspond- 
ence and documents, 1918-1922. 13 portfolios. (Use 
restricted.) 

Louisiana. Three manuscript volumes, 1698-1721. 

Louisiana. Miscellaneous manuscripts dealing with the 
French and Spanish management of Louisiana, etc., 
1781-1820. About 500 pieces. 

Missouri. Broadsides, 1838-1920. Part of one portfolio. 

Morgan, George. Transcripts of letters, with an account 
of the attempted settlement of New Madrid by Colonel 
Morgan, 1788-1789. 36 pp. 

Nicollet, J. N. Western explorer and cartographer. Journals 
and Reports, 1808-1840. 10 portfolios. 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe. Ethnologist. Papers, consisting 
of personal and official correspondence, scientific material, 
journals and accounts, 1807-1869. 40 vols. 

Schurz, Carl. Secretary of the Interior. Papers, 1856-1907. 

Approximately 80 portfolios. 
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Talbot, Theodore. Journal of Oregon Trail exploration, 
1843-1850. 

Tharpe, William. Of New Jersey. Various documents mainly 
on his claims for army services; also land surveys on 
the Missouri, 1806-1838. 2 portfolios. 

Wilkinson, James. Military and personal correspondence, 
1793-1812. 1 vol. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The 110th anniversary of Six Mile Baptist Church near 
Independence was observed June 23, 1935. Historical data 
concerning the church appear in the Independence Examiner 
of June 22 and 24, 1935, and in the Kansas City Journal- 
Post of June 23, 1935. 





The 100th anniversary of the Christian Church at 
Independence was celebrated during the week of June 30-July 
6, 1935. Historical data concerning the church appear in 
the Independence Examiner ot May 31 and July 1, 1935, and 
in a historical pamphlet issued by the church. 





The 100th anniversary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Independence will be celebrated October 13-20, 
1935. A historical sketch of the church appears in the In- 
dependence Examiner of July 20, 1935. 





The 100th anniversary of the Fulton Presbyterian Church 
occurred June 14, 1935. The event was celebrated the 
following Sunday. 





The 100th anniversary of the Westport Presbyterian 
Church will be observed in the fall of 1935. Historical data 
concerning the church appear in the Kansas City Star of 
June 21, 1935. 

The 100th anniversary of Westphalia, a town settled by 
Germans and still peopled almost entirely by persons of 
German descent, will be observed August 6, 1935—From the 
Kansas City Star, July 28, 1935. 
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The 75th anniversary of the New Liberty Baptist Church, 
five miles south of Grain Valley, will be observed June 30, 
1935.—From the Kansas City Times, June 20, 1935. 





The 40th anniversary of the Webster Groves Christian 
Church was celebrated July 25, 1935. A historical sketch of 
the church appears in the Webster Groves, Webster News- 
Times, July 19, 1935. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


It is planned to erect a monument to George (Peg Leg) 
Shannon, one of five members of the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition who are buried in Missouri. His grave is about a 
mile north of Palmyra.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
July 23, 1935. 

A plaque in memory of the late Ernest R. Kroeger, 
musician and composer, is to be placed in the Opera House of 
the Municipal Auditorium.—From the St. Louis Star-Times, 
June 21, 1935. 





A campaign to raise $32,000 by public subscription for 
the erection of a memorial to Mark Twain in St. Louis began 
- June 4, 1935. It is hoped to have the base of the monument 
ready for dedication November 30, 1935——From the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, June 5, 1935. 





A ceremony commemorative of the Masonic service 
of Anthony O’Sullivan was held at Arrow Rock by the Saline 
County Masonic Association and the Grand Lodge, A. F. 
& A. M., on June 5, 1935. A bronze marker was dedicated 
to the memory of Mr. O'Sullivan, who was a member of 
Arrow Rock Lodge No. 55, and was one of the outstanding 
Freemasons of Missouri. 


NOTES 

The first normal class ever established in the United 
States for the training of deaf teachers will be opened at the 
Missouri School for the Deaf, at Fulton, in September, 1935. 
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Only graduates of Gallaudet College at Washington, D. C., 
will be entitled to attend.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
July 26, 1935. 


The lake to be formed by the dam now under construc- 
tion at Alton, Illinois, will extend thirty miles up the Miss- 
issippi and will be two miles wide. About 11,000 acres of 
land will be covered by water, mainly in St. Charles county, 
Missouri.—Editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 
18, 1935. 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Mahnkey, who has written country 
correspondence for the Forsyth Taney County Republican 
for forty-four years, was awarded the Country Home Magazine 
prize for her work. Her home was formerly in Oasis, Mis- 
souri, a town having a population of twenty-seven, but she 
now lives in Forsyth. 


To the list of Bingham portraits may be added those 
of Judge and Mrs. Charles H. Smith, of Boonville, which 
are new at the home of Mrs. Charles Carroll, a grand- 
daughter, in Kansas City, Missouri—From the Kansas City 
Star, June 30, 1935. 


Lester A. Walton, native St. Louis Negro writer, has 
been appointed minister to Liberia, a post which was first 
held by James Milton Turner, also a Missourian. He was 
associate editor of the New York Age at the time of his ap- 
pointment.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 7, 
1935. 


The covered bridge at Graham’s Mill, near Chillicothe, 
has been replaced by a new and modern structure.—From the 
Kansas City Times, July 4, 1935. 


(Note:—How many covered bridges are left in Missouri? 
Linn county and Cape Girardeau each have one, and Monroe 
county hasthree. Are there others?) 
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Governor Park has appointed the following to the new 
Mark Twain Centennial Commission: Thad R. Smith, 
Palmyra; Sinclair Mainland, E. L. Sparks, L. H. Quirk and 
Morris Anderson, all of Hannibal. The General Assembly 
appropriated $10,000 to assist in the centennial celebration. 
—From the Kansas City Times, June 25, 1935. 


The career and works of Paulus Roetter, pioneer St. 
Louis artist and art teacher, were recalled by the discovery 
of many of his original paintings in storage—From the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, June 16, 1935. 





The body of William Clark Quantrill, noted Civil war 
guerrilla, was secretly exhumed ten years after his death 
and was identified by his mother, according to Mrs. Susan 
Langford of Albany, Missouri.—From the Kansas City 
Journal-Post, June 9, 1935. 


Hiram Boone, grandnephew of Daniel Boone, died at the 
age of 105 near Mound City, Missouri, June 6, 1935.—From 
the Kansas City Star, June 7, 1935. 





A special Centennial Edition of the Shelbyville Shelby 
County Herald was issued on July 31, 1935. This contains 
the program of the Shelby county centennial celebration of 
August 1 to 4, 1935, as well as many historical and descriptive 
articles concerning the county and its people. 

A centennial edition of the Shelbina Democrat was also 
issued on July 31, 1935, commemorating the county’s one 
hundredth anniversary. Historical articles on early Shelby 
county and its pioneer inhabitants, institutions and business 
enterprises and numerous cuts make the edition a valuable 
and interesting one. 


The Nathan Boone homestead near Ash Grove, in 
Greene County, and the family burial ground nearby, are 
described in the Kansas City Star of June 30, 1935, and the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 19, 1935. 
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A special edition of the Jefferson City Sunday News and 
Tribune, of June 9, 1935, is devoted to the civic development 
of the city and its institutions. 


A pamphlet on the Ste. Genevieve Bi-Centennial Celebra- 
tion and Pageant was issued in August, 1935, as a souvenir 
of the four-day celebration commemorating the founding of 
the town. The major part of the sixty-three-page booklet is 
given over to the text of the historical pageant, ‘“The Mother 
of the West,”’ written by the Rev. J. B. Platisha, C. M. M.S.., 
and presented on August 19, 20, 21, and 22, under the auspices 
of the Ste. Genevieve Chamber of Commerce. 





The establishment of the first court in St. Louis, in 
1804, is described by Homer Bassford in the St. Louis Star- 
Times of June 11, 1935. : 


“History of the Medical Profession in Cole County From 
1846 to 1935,” a series of biographical articles by Dr. James 
A. Hill, begins in the Jefferson City Sunday News and Tribune 
on June 16, 1935, and is continued in the issues of June 23, 
and June 30, 1935. 





“New Deal’s Vast Experiment Into Soil Erosion in 
Missouri,’’ by Spencer R. McCulloch, in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of June 9, 1935, presents an interesting report on 
this important project. 


“A Bit of France Near St. Louis,’’ an article by Homer 
Bassford in the St. Louis Star-Times of June 28, 1935, describes 
the lead mine district of southeast Missouri which has re- 
tained many French customs as well as the language. 





The work of the Patriots and Pioneers Foundation of 
Kansas City in erecting public monuments since its organiza- 
tion July 4, 1922, is described in a memorandum by Joseph 
Meinrath.—From the St. Louis Star-Times, July 3, 1935. 
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“A Missouri Centennial Which Has Been Overlooked— 
Some Comments on Criminal Procedure and Law Enforce- 
ment,’ by Laurence M. Hyde, Supreme Court Commis- 
sioner, in the Missouri Bar Journal of July, 1935, recalls 
that it was on March 21, 1835, that Missouri's code of criminal 
procedure was enacted. 





Special Bi-Centennial editions of the Ste. Genevieve 
Fair Play and of the Ste. Genevieve Herald were issued on 
August 17, 1935, in honor of the two hundredth anniversary 
celebration of the founding of the town, held August 19 to 
22, 1935. Excellent articles on the general history of Ste. 
Genevieve, biographical sketches of outstanding pioneer 
settlers, and accounts of surviving French institutions and 
customs in present day Ste: Genevieve are featured in both 
papers. The program of the four-day celebration and the 
complete cast of characters in the Bi-Centennial Pageant 
are printed in both issues, and the full text of the Pageant 
appears in the Herald. Among the valuable features of 
these very creditable issues of the Fair Play and Herald are 
the photographs of both persons and places connected with 
the history of this, Missouri’s first permanent settlement. 


A historical sketch of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, at Oak Grove, written by A. H. George begins in the 
Oak Grove Banner of June 28, 1935. Data on other churches 
are to follow in later issues. 


A mimeographed booklet, the History of Illmo, 1896- 
1934, compiled by R. E. Ford, Superintendent of Schools, 
from material gathered by high school students participating 
in a local historical essay contest, has been received by the 
State Historical Society. 


A lengthy series of articles on the “Early Settlers at 
St. Joseph Parish, Westphalia,” by W. Anthony Willibrand, 
was begun in the Vienna Home Adviser of April 25, 1935. 
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“The Early History of Warrensburg,’ an address by 
Miss Elizabeth F. Grover to the Warrensburg Chapter, 
D. A. R., on November 23, 1934, was printed in the Warrens- 
burg Standard-Herald of July 5, 1935. 





An account of “The Barn Meeting,’’ a pioneer revival 
meeting near Centralia, and its leaders, William Thompson 
and William R. Wigginton, was written by Hickman J. 
Wigginton, of the Linneus Bulletin, for the Centralia Fireside 
Guard of July 12, 1935. 





“First International Horse Show,” an article by Jack 
Harrison in the July, 1935, issue of the Jefferson City Mis- 
sourt Magazine, recalls the prominence of the old St. Louis 
Fair inaugurated in 1856. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A need in the field of Missouri history for a complete 
account of the history of Ste. Genevieve has met a timely 
fulfilment in Francis J. Yealy’s Sainte Genevieve, the Story of 
Missouri's Oldest Settlement. (Sainte Genevieve, The Bi- 
centennial Historical Committee, 1935, pp. ii, 150.) The 
author, who is Associate Professor of English Literature in 
St. Louis University, has gathered for the first time into a 
comprehensive narrative the widely scattered and often in- 
accessible material on the subject. In addition to a scholarly 
grounding of his work through painstaking study of both the 
older and more recent authorities, the author through in- 
dependent research has contributed some new and interesting 
data. 

The opening chapters of the book portray the European 
background of the early exploration and settlement of the 
Mississippi Valley. Then comes an account of the River 
Des Peres village and of the salt and lead mining which led 
to the founding of Ste. Genevieve. Chapter VI is outstand- 
ing for its excellent account of the religious, cultural, social 
and economic life of the Ste. Genevieve of the later eighteenth 
century. The nineteenth century and early twentieth 
witnessed the coming of the Americans and Germans and the 
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twilight of French tradition. Chapter IX, which treats of 
the history of education in Ste. Genevieve, is a distinct con- 
tribution to the history of early Missouri education. Through- 
out, the author’s intimacy with his subject, with Ste. Gen- 
evieve, its history and its inhabitants add to the quality 
of the book. 

The text includes a bibliography, notes and plates. In 
consideration of the value of Mr. Yealy’s work as a standard 
authority, it is particularly regrettable that it should lack 
so indispensable an aid as an index. 





In the recently constructed CWA park at Lexington, 
in Lafayette county, on the original site of the old Masonic 
College of Missouri, stands a small but stately shelter house, 
an exact half-scale replica of one of Missouri’s foremost 
pioneer higher educational institutions. The finding of the 
original cornerstone of the old college by a C. W. A. worker 
in January, 1934, the erection of the replica with its four 
memorial columns marking the four corners of the original 
building, and the formal dedication of the memorial on May 
18, 1934, the 87th anniversary of the laying of the original 
cornerstone at Lexington, make particularly appropriate the 
publication of Mr. Henry C. Chiles’ history, The Masonic 
College of Missouri: An Experiment in Education (Grand 
Lodge of A. F. & A. M. of Missouri, 1935). Mr. Chiles, who 
is Grand Senior Deacon of the Grand Lodge of Missouri and 
a resident of Lexington, relates in his 48-page little book 
the history of this unique but relatively little known Mis- 
souri educational institution which was owned and operated 
by the Grand Lodge of A. F. & A. M. of Missouri, first, as 
the successor to Marion College near Philadelphia in Marion 
county from 1844 to 1847, and thereafter, at Lexington until 
its close in 1859. An Addenda includes an account of the 
Masonic Memorial erected over the ancient cornerstone and 
biographical sketches of the seven presidents of Masonic 
College. 

The Masonic College of Missouri, as Mr. Chiles shows, 
was noted for its exceptionally high standards. It was the 
pioneer higher educational venture of the Masonic order in 
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America, and its predecessor, Marion College, was the first 
institution in Missouri incorporated as a college, having re- 
ceived its charter in 1831. 





Of interest to teachers of Missouri history is the publica- 
tion by Mrs. Monia Cook Morris, correspondent instructor of 
history in the University of Missouri, and Miss Margaret 
McMillan of the department of history of Christian College 
of A Workbook in Missouri History. (Columbia, Lucas Bros., 
1935, 176 pp.) Designed for use in the ninth, tenth, eleventh 
or twelfth grades, the workbook is outstanding for its com- 
prehensiveness, its interesting balance and its flexible adapt- 
ability to the use of both teacher and pupil. Because of its 
comprehensiveness it might even be used for a freshman 
college course. The five carefully planned units with from 
five to nine related sub-topics are adaptable to day-by-day 
lesson assignments on the basis of the state course of study 
or of any individual textbook. Unit five on recent develop- 
ments in Missouri history is of particular interest for its 
original and up-to-date treatment. The reference assign- 
ments, which cover all the available textbooks in the field, 
the older and more recent standard works and other sources 
such as the Missouri Historical Reivew, are so adapted as 
to lend the workbook to use in schools having an extremely 
wide variation in library facilities. Study questions and 
problems for the student with suggestions for additional 
reports, problems and readings, on the other hand, adapt the 
workbook to individual differences in pupils. Well worked 
out objective tests for each unit, an individual score sheet 
and a final test for the course printed on perforated pages 
which may be torn out and collected by the teacher are 
found in the back of the book. The workbook is a distinct 
contribution to the literature on the teaching of Missouri 
history. 





Mark Twain's Vocabulary: A General Survey. By 
Frances Guthrie Emberson. (The University of Missouri 
Studies, Vol. X, No. 3, 1935. 53 pp. Preface by Dr. R. L. 
Ramsay.) A work of considerable interest, not only for the 
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light which it throws upon Mark Twain and his America, 
but particularly because of its significence for the study of 
American English which is now under way preparatory to 
the forthcoming publication of a Dictionary of American 
English on Historical Principles, this monograph by Dr. 
Emberson presents in summary the results of a six-years’ 
survey by herself and by graduate students of the University 
of Missouri of the written vocabulary of one of America’s 
foremost authors. The study was made under the super- 
vision of Professor R. L. Ramsay. An interesting historical 
chapter on the formation and growth of Mark Twain’s vocab- 
ulary which shows that, for the history of the English language 
in America, a close study of Mark Twain’s vocabulary is 
indispensable, precedes the survey proper. The survey, con- 
tained in Chapter II, analyzes under five headings significant 
Mark Twain words classified as follows: Americanisms, 
nineteenth century coinages, old fashioned elements or sur- 
vivals, words filling gaps in the evidence and peculiarities of 
spelling and inflection. A comprehensive bibliography of 
Mark Twain’s published works and of other books and articles 
completes the study. Of particular interest is the announce- 
ment in the preface to Dr. Emberson’s work that the survey 
is to be followed by the publication of a Mark Twain ‘‘Dic- 
tionary’ by Dr. Emberson in a forthcoming issue of the 
University Studies. This dictionary, the plan of which the 
survey is largely illustrative, will represent the final culmina- 
tion of the intensive six-years’ research study by Dr. Ember- 
son and her co-workers of Mark Twain’s vocabulary and 
will contain the more than 3,000 of his words which have been 
considered worthy of special study. 

History of Old Roads, Pioneer Settlers and Early Com- 
munities of St. Louis County. By H. G. Hertich. (Clayton, 
Missouri, The Watchman Advocate, [1935?]). In this 42- 
page pamphlet of closely packed historical data, Mr. Hertich, 
a member of the editorial staff of the Clayton Watchman 
Advocate, ably illustrates the rich rewards of delving into 
local history through a painstaking examination of county 
court records. In a consideration of the history of St. Louis 
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county’s old roads, the author ingeniously ties together a 
great many facts relating to local history—to pioneer road 
construction, to communities existing and vanished and to 
early settlers and historic landmarks. 

In general, the author’s method of treatment for each 
road has been to give first its historical origins, its exact 
location, roads associated with it and its modern successors. 
Then, under successive topical headings, accounts of the 
road’s construction, its subsequent improvements, its his- 
torical landmarks and its various settlements. The roads 
thus historically investigated are the following: the Lemay 
Ferry and Telegraph roads, the St. Charles road, the Belle- 
fontaine and Halls Ferry roads, the Natural Bridge and 
Florissant roads and the Olive Street road. In the account 
of each road, interesting sidelights are thrown upon such 
items of local interest as present day successors to pioneer 
business firms, oldest living residents, county road legisla- 
tion and administration, bridges and ferries, old toll and plank 
roads, early land surveys and grants, pioneer taverns, churches 
and cemeteries, campgrounds, grist mills, stage lines, historic 
homes and leading citizens. 

Through Mr. Hertich’s interesting and novel method, 
based primarily upon a careful study of supposedly dry 
county records, highways prosaically designated today by 
the common numerals 40, 50 and 30 and the names of many 
settlements which stand for scarcely more than post offices, 
become historically alive and richly differentiated through 
their wealth of associations. It is indeed to be hoped that 
Mr. Hertich’s fine contribution both to St. Louis county 
history and to the field of local research will lead to similar 
investigations by others. 

The third of a triology on American transportation, 
Alvin F. Harlow’s Old Waybills: The Romance of the Express 
Companies (New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1934, 503 pp.) relates the phenomenal rise of the express 
service from the days of Harnden to the present. A romance 
in itself, the story is endowed with an additional glamour in 
the author’s relating it, as he does, to such colorful aspects of 
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American history as the Santa Fe, Overland and Oregon 
trails, the gold rushes, the transcontinental extension of the 
railroads and to the establishment of oceanic steamship 
service. 

An amazingly detailed amount of material has been 
uncovered by Mr. Harlow: Expresses from pony and snow- 
shoe to camel and airplane, firms from Harnden’s and Wells 
Fargo to nameless hundreds of others, famous hold-ups, 
record rides, vigilantes, express franks, heroic exploits, early 
banking activities of the expresses and competition with the 
U. S. Post Office department. These with biographical 
sketches, the rise and fall of the express monopoly, the opera- 
tion of the expresses under the conditions of the Civil and 
World wars and of the frontier—all are included in the scope 
of the work. 

Missourians will be interested in the prominence given 
in Old Waybills to Majors Russell and Waddell, to Ben 
Holladay and to the James, Younger and Dalton brothers; 
also, to the frequent mention of St. Louis, St. Joseph, Kansas 
City and Independence. 

An excellent bibliography is included, while over seventy- 
five plates and illustrations add to the interest of the book. 
Those with a bias for the conventional ear-marks of scholarly 
work will regret, however, Mr. Harlow’s complete disregard 
of footnotes and the lack of a really adequate index. 





An excellent piece of historical work is the pictorial 
Pioneer Map of Jackson County, Missouri, compiled by 
John H. and Sallie G. Grinter of Independence, and published 
in 1934. 

The map was compiled with the primary purpose of 
showing the location of historic sites and the dates of out- 
standing events in the county’s history, and township lines 
are therefore omitted. The routes of early trails, roads and 
railroads are carefully traced and the location of pioneer settle- 
ments, villages and towns and the dates of their establish- 
ment are shown. Sites of early mills, homesteads, schools, 
churches, fords and ferries over the various streams, and 
numerous other places of historic interest are also indicated. 
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Around the margin is printed historical data on the 
county and sketches of some of the outstanding landmarks 
complete the decorative border. The map is attractively 
tinted by hand. It may be purchased for $3.50. 





Mark Twain's Margins on Thackeray's ‘‘Swift.’’ By 
Coley B. Taylor. (Gotham House, New York, 1935). A 
new angie of appreciation of Mark Twain, the man, as re- 
vealed in his spontaneous penciled underscorings and lively 
marginal comments on the pages of Thackeray’s Swift is 
afforded by this interesting and informal little essay in which 
the author, with fitting restraint, permits the reader to judge 
the great humorist’s observations for himself. One-half the 
text of fifty-five pages is prefatory to the essay proper and 
consists of the author’s boyish recollections of Mark Twain 
and members of the Clemens family as he knew them at 
Stamford in Redding, Connecticut. 





A Brief Historical Sketch of St. John’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Hannibal, Missouri. By Reverend G. W. 
Schwehn. [Hannibal, Missouri, 1935.] This pamphlet 
celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary, 1860-1935, of 
St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, relates the growth, through successive pastorates, of 
St. John’s Church, from its earliest beginnings to the present 
day. 

Saint Boniface Parish: The Record of A Growth of Mustard 
Seed. By Rev. Bernard A. Tempe, 195 pages. [St. Louis, 
Missouri, 1935.] Published on the occasion of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the laying of the cornerstone of St. Boniface 
Church of Carondelet, Missouri, this excellent church history 
ranks not only as a commemorative work but as a genuine 
historical production. Through his painstaking ferreting 
out of his material from such records as old account books, 
old German newspapers, business contracts, bill receipts, 
letters, annual reports, minute books, permits, records of 
builders and even a contractor’s time book, the author has 
produced a surprisingly detailed and complete historical 
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reconstruction which ably illustrates the possibilities of re- 
search in the field of church history. Biographies, sketches of 
church activities and organizations, many photographs are 
included in the book. One regrets, however, that this both 
earnest and able production should be marred by poor editing 
and copious advertisements. 





History of the Founding of the Parish and Town of West- 
phalia from August 6, 1835, to August 6, 1935. By Rev. J. 
C. Melies. (The Adviser, Vienna, Missouri.) This pamphlet, 
a souvenir of the centennial celebration of St. Joseph’s parish, 
commemorates the one hundredth anniversary of the celebra- 
tion of the first Holy Mass held within the confines of the 
Westphalia St. Joseph’s parish. It is of particular interest 
because it is the history of one of Missouri’s most historic 
German settlements and of an equally historic parish of the 
Central Missouri Mission, which contributed greatly to the 
upbuilding of Central Missouri Catholicism. 





“Land Tax Delinquency in Missouri,’’ by C. H. Hammar, 
was published as Agricultural Experiment Station Research 
Bulletin 224, by the University of Missouri, in May, 1935. 
This presents the results and data compiled by CWA workers, 
mainly for the period 1928 to 1932, inclusive, but with some 
supporting data for the years from 1914 to 1933. 





“The Rural Church in Missouri,’’ by Melvin W. Sneed 
and Douglas Ensminger, was published as Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Research Bulletin 225, by the University of 
Missouri, in June, 1935. Reports from 2,590 churches were 
used in the compilation of this bulletin. 


PERSONALS 


Epwarp B. CLemMENTs: Born in Washington, D. C., 
May 10, 1861; died near Monroe City, Mo., June 19, 1935. 
At the close of the Civil war his parents moved to Macon 
county, Missouri. He studied medicine in Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., and began practice in Macon. Entering 
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politics in 1898 he held the office of mayor of Macon and was 
a representative in the General Assembly. In 1921 he be- 
came chairman of the Republican State Committee, and in 
1924 was chosen national committeeman, a position he held 
until his death. 

THoMAS RICHARD RupE Ety: Born in Atchison county, 
Missouri, January 19, 1860; died in Kennett, Mo., july 22, 
1935. He was educated in Westminster College, at Fulton, 
and the University of Missouri. In 1881 he moved to Kennett 
and a year later was elected prosecuting attorney. He was 
elected as representative to the 34th General Assembly of 
1887, but resigned. In 1904 he was elected to the State 
senate from the old 21st district. He was a member of the 
board of regents of the State Teachers College at Cape 
Girardeau. Again in 1924 and 1926 he was elected to the 
House of Representatives. 

MILTON FULLER: Born in Chester, N. Y., May 29, 
1862; died in Lebanon, Mo., June 26, 1935. He moved to 
Pulaski county with his parents when he was eight years 
old, and learned the printer’s trade in Richland. In 1880 
he began work as foreman on the Lebanon Rustic, a position 
he held twenty-three years. For three years thereafter he 
worked on the Carthage Daily Democrat, and in 1906 bought 
the Lebanon Rustic, which he published until his retirement 
in 1928. 

Omar D. Gray: Born in Sturgeon, Mo., May 17, 
1869; died in Sturgeon, Mo., June 10, 1935. At the age of 
19 he began newspaper work. During 1887-88 he attended 
the University of Missouri, and then bought the Sturgeon 
Missouri Leader which he published until his death. In 
1908 he was president of the Missouri Press Association. He 
took part in the gubernatorial campaign of Frederick D. 
Gardner in 1916, and served during the ensuing administra- 
tion as state oil commissioner. In 1926 he became field 
secretary for the Press Congress of the World. For several 
years he conducted a newspaper brokerage business, then 
bought an interest in the Columbia Herald-Statesman and the 
Centralia Courier, both of which he merged with the Sturgeon 
Missouri Leader. 
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WALTER WILLIAMS: Born in Boonville, Mo., July 2, 
1864; died in Columbia, Mo., July 29, 1935. He was grad- 
uated from high school and learned the printer’s trade, then 
during 1884-89 was editor and part owner of the Boonvilie 
Advertiser. He moved to Columbia where he edited the 
Missouri Herald from 1890 to 1908. In 1895 he established 
the Country Editor, at Columbia, and during 1897-99 edited 
the St. Louis Presbyterian. In 1898-1902 he was editor of 
the Jefferson City Daily State Tribune. Responsible for the 
organization of the School of Journalism at the University of 
Missouri in 1908, recognized as the first of such schools in 
the world, he became dean of the school, a position he held 
until 1935. He was at various times president of state, 
national, and international press organizations. He was the 
recipient of several honorary degrees, and became acting 
president of the University of Missouri in 1930, and president 
in 1931. He held the latter position until June, 1935, when 
he resigned because of poor health. He was author of several 
books on Missouri history, world travel, and press affairs, 
as well as textbooks on journalism. Dr. Williams was a 
member of the board of trustees of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, and was a member of the finance com- 
mittee from 1901 until 1934. 

WILLIAM EpwaArRD WINDLE: Born in Benton county, 
Missouri, August 15, 1868; died in Bucklin, Mo., June 11, 
1935. He began newspaper work in 1894 on the Fairbury 
(Il).) Fair Dealer. In 1899 he purchased the Ethel Courier 
which he edited until 1911, when he bought the Bucklin 
Herald. He published the latter paper until ill health caused 
his retirement in March, 1935. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


THE FIRST MARK TWAIN 
An editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 22, 1935. 


Everybody knows about the second Mark Twain. Those who know 
who the first Mark Twain was are few and far between. Yet long before 
young Sam Clemens of Hannibal decided that he would like to be a steam- 
boat pilot, there was a Mark Twain who stood out as a person of real 
importance in the life of pre-Civil war St. Louis and the lower river. He 
was Isaiah Sellers, and he lived and died on the Mississippi, one of the 
greatest pilots, if not the greatest, the Father of Waters ever knew. Mark 
Twain was the name he signed to the river news which he contributed to 
the New Orleans Picayune. 


The fact that virtually no one today knows who Isaiah Sellers was takes 
nothing from his contribution to the life of his times. It merely means 
that ways of going places have changed since the day when the rivers 
were the highways. According to the just published sixteenth volume of 
the Dictionary of American Biography— incidentally, it is in the preserva- 
tion of the life histories of the lesser known makers of America such as 
Sellers that this monumental reference work is performing its greatest 
service—Sellers introduced bell-tapping as the signal to take soundings. 
Just a century ago, he brought to the St. Louis waterfront the palatial 
Prairie, the first steamboat with a stateroom cabin to venture this far 
north. He was at the wheel of the J. M. White II when she came up from 
New Orleans in three days and 23 hours, a record which stood until cutoffs 
had shortened the course and racing boats were refueled from barges in 
midstream a generation later. He devised rules for river navigation later 
approved by Congress. 

The first Mark Twain was, as the second Mark Twain long afterward 
said, ‘‘the patriarch of the craft.” St. Louis and the length of the river 
rightly mourned him as a public personage when they laid him in Belle- 
fontaine Cemetery some 70 yearsago. Surely, in the year of the Clemens 
centennial, the most devoted admirer of the second Mark Twain will join 
in remembering the forgotten riverman whose writing name another 
appropriated and made famous around the world. 


[Editor’s Note: A photograph of Isaiah Sellers’ distinctive monument 
in Bellefontaine Cemetery appears in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
July 25, 1935.} 
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MISSOURI'S FIRST BRICK BUILDING 
From the Ste. Genevieve Fair Play, March 16, 1935. 


Recently Miss Irene Vogt of Ste. Genevieve found an old document 
in the county archives which throws light on a hitherto unknown subject. 
The document, found in Deed Record 1804-1809, relates the sale of the 
old brick building on the corner of Market and 2nd streets, known today 
as the Sexauer Building. 

This historic old struct ure, known to thousands of tourists as ‘‘the 
first brick building erected west of the Mississippi river,’’ was sold by 
Sheriff Henry Dodge in 1806 to satisfy a debt accrued by its owner, John 
Price, who a few years previous had erected the building. The property 
was sold to Joseph Pratte for $1,100 to satisfy an indebtedness of $1,200. 

Although no record has been found to our knowledge up to this time 
giving the exact date of the erection of the building it is thought that it was 
built between 1800 and 1804. However, it is now known that it was 
built earlier than 1806 as the document specifically states that ‘‘the said 
Price has built a brick house on the south lot fronting the public square, 
and that this must be sold by the Sheriff to satisfy such indebtedness 
accrued against the said Price.” 


GOLD DISCOVERY IN MISSOURI IN 1858 


Reprinted from the St. Joseph Daily Gazette by the Jefferson City Jefferson 
Inquirer, May 22, 1858. 


We have just learned from Mr. H. W. Stephens, who came in directly 
from Gentry county, that Peter Stephens, Esq., Deputy Surveyor of 
Gentry county, made a discovery of gold on Cowan’s Branch, one of the 
tributaries of the west fork of Grand river. Several old Californians are 
now at work on the branch, making from one to six dollars per day. The 
gold is very fine and light, and it is believed by those who are digging for it 
that heavy deposits exist somewhere in the neighborhood...... 


SALE OF LOTS IN LA GRANGE IN 1832 
From the St. Louis Beacon, March 15, 1832. 


The splendid town site on the Mississippi river, situated a half mile 
south of the mouth of the Wyaconda river, has been purchased with a view 
to the laying out the Town of La Grange, and the public are hereby in- 
formed that the first sale of lots will take place on the premises on Monday, 
the 7th day of May, next, and will continue, from day to day, until the 
sale shall be concluded. 

The advantages which this situation possesses are superior to any 
point on the Mississippi between St. Louis and the river Desmoines, and 
it is with confidence asserted that the prospects for the speedy erection of a 
flourishing town at this point are more flattering than at any place within 
the state. 
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The site is beautiful, being gently ascending from the river to the 
bluff, above high water mark, and a rock shore. At the lower part of the 
site the landing for boats is not surpassed by any on the river. 

It is with confidence believed that the locality of La Grange is such 
that it cannot fail to become one of the first places of business north of 
St. Louis. It is situated 17 miles north of Palmyra and about 24 miles 
south of the river Desmoines, and is surrounded by an extensive tract of 
country which for beauty and fertility is not surpassed by any in the western 
world. The tide of emigration is rushing in, and the day is not far distant 
when the Town of La Grange will assume a consequence to which the 
country and its locality will entitle it. 

The terms of the sale are a credit of 6, 12, and 18 months—the pur- 
chaser giving in all cases bond with approved security. 


WM. WRIGHT, 
Agent for the proprietors. 
Palmyra, Mo., March 2, 1832. 


OUTSTANDING MISSOURI PRODUCTS 
An editorial in the Kansas City Star, July 15, 1935. 


So we’re shipping the greater part of a million pounds of blue grass seed 
to Kentucky from one town in Missouri, Maitland. That ought to resow 
many of the blue grass pastures of the famed blue grass state. It ought to 
rejuvenate the jaded meadows that gave Kentucky its sobriquet. And 
that is the shipment from one point only. Just to what extent does Ken- 
tucky depend upon Missouri to retain its blue grass title? 

It is a startling fact, but blue grass in Kentucky is not blue. It is 
almost a sickly green, and were it not for the annual importation of potent 
seed from Missouri a few years probably would see it supplanted by crab 
grass. That’s how generously Missouri contributes to the fine reputation 
of Kentucky. 


It is strange also that Missouri ships out annually tons of a product 
which eventually becomes known as ‘‘Virginia tobacco.” Still stranger is 
the story of the Missouri legislator who raved about ‘Virginia ham’’ that 
he ate in Washington and was told by a trusting chef of its true nativity. 
That ham had been fed to maturity in Missouri, it had been cured in a 
Missouri smoke house in the blue vapor of Missouri hickory, and only 
through the wiles of man had it reached the table as ‘‘Virginia ham.” 


In only one such respect has Missouri assumed and retained an ad- 
vantage. It is said that anywhere in the world where there is a good, up- 
standing mule for sale he is labeled a Missouri mule. He may be or he 
may not be, but the label adds to his sale price. Missouri is entirely too 
modest. 
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THE WALTHER LEAGUE 
An editorial in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, July 17, 1935. 


St. Louis might well be excused for its wide interest and sense of 
guardianship toward the sturdy youth group gathered here this week as 
delegates and visitors attending the forty-third convention of the Inter- 
national Walther League, and even for its sense of remote proprietorship 
toward the organization they represent. St. Louis not only is a center of 
influence among Lutherans of America, whose younger followers make up 
the membership of the league, but the organization itself was named for an 
early and distinguished St. Louis Lutheran pastor, Rev. Carl Ferdinand 
Wilhelm Walther, first president of Concordia Theological Seminary, 
which in its St. Louis setting has fitted thousands of devoted students for 
the Lutheran ministry. To that extent and more, St. Louis can justify 
its attitude of friendliness and sense of parenthood for the Walther League. 

In fact, the organization and early history of the league are intimately 
associated with the Lutheran leaders and young churchmen of St. Louis, 
many of them beneficiaries of earlier leadership of Rev. Mr. Walther, 
who with some 800 of his compatriots sought religious freedom in America 
little short of 100 years ago. Landing at New Orleans in 1839 these 
emigrants pushed up the Mississippi river and settled in Missouri, some of 
them in Perry county and some in St. Louis. Two years later Mr. Walther 
was selected pastor of the Lutheran congregation in St. Louis and served 
usefully and well for many years, not only as a church and seminary leader, 
but asa citizen of forthright influence. He is credited with having founded 
the St. Louis Bible Society, which he served as president until his death. 

As for the league that was founded and named for him after his death, 
its membership numbers about 75,000, with 1950 societies largely in scat- 
tered locations in the United States and Canada........ 


AN EARLY TAVERN IN LINN CCUNTY 
Written by George W. Bailey for the Brookfield Argus, June 11, 1935. 


ae My grandfather, Preston Forrest, owned a country tavern 
built of hewed logs and located on Section 27, township 58, range 18, Linn 
county, Missouri, being in the woods north of Bucklin on what was then 
known as the old State Road. This tavern was patterned from an old 
country tavern in Virginia, which my grandfather and grandmother, 
Lucinda Lee Forrest, knew in their early days in Virginia. It was erected 
of hewed logs from the tallest timber available, and the dining room was 
on the south side of the public road, across from the lobby or lounging room, 
and the passage way of the public road between the two buildings, which 
were connected or covered with boards made from native timber. The 
guests were largely composed of immigrants bound for California, with ox 
teams as their mode of travel. These buildings were erected before the 
Civil war and some time prior to the building of the old Hannibal & St. 
Joseph Railroad. A large camp ground was established in the woods near 
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the tavern, and I do not remember of ever seeing any other teams except 
the oxen. 

About two miles east of this country tavern were the Elk Knobs, so 
called by reason of the many elk feeding on these hill lands during the early 
settlement of the country. When the railroad was completed from Hannibal 
to St. Joseph, the old State Road was practically abandoned, and my 
grandfather’s country tavern soon thereafter ceased to be a popular lodging 
place for the early day travelers. 


CIVIL WAR VETERANS OF HOUSTON 
From the Houston Herald, July 4, 1935. 


Years ago Houston had flourishing organizations of both Union and 
Confederate soldiers of the Civil war. After a period of 70 years since the 
close of the war, Judge L. C. Simmons and L. E. (Eb) Upton are no doubt 
the only members of the ex-Confederate camp still living. Of the G. A. R. 
Post of Union soldiers, none of the charter members survives. 

General James H. McBride Camp, Confederate Veterans, was organ- 
ized in Houston, February 23, 1896. It was named for Brigadier-General 
McBride, who was a Texas county citizen and was circuit judge at the 
time he entered the service. He became a very prominent general. 

Houston Camp, No. 339, G. A. R., which was organized August 1, 
1889, built a large hall which was used for various public gatherings for 
many years, and is now occupied by the Houston Farmers Exchange. 
J. J. Ice, the last of the charter members, died a few months ago. 


A list of the charter members of both organizations follows: 


Confederate Veterans: 








Col. W. L. Lyles Capt. A. M. Millard 
Abe Frederick R. D. Gobble 

N. B. Sutton James A. Farley 

L. G. Gentry Lewis E. Upton 
John Edgman Rev. John C. Hicks 
F. M. King Jacob Farley 
Alexander Miller E. A. Belew 

A. J. Hogan L. C. Simmons 


W. L. Shepherd 
Peter Wommack 


S. K. Bradford 
David Eastwood 


James K. Warf J. S. Dial 

S. P. Chapman S. W. Rutledge 
John C. Adams W. M. Coats 
Sam V. Bradford A. L. Wheeler 

R. J. Wofford John H. McBride 
J. C. Coats Henry Wommack 


J. A. Curtis 


D. M. Thomas 
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B. M. Willmer T. B. Florida 

T. M. Elgin George W. Gross 
Richard T. Foard George W. Cox 
W. T. Stephens J. H. White 

E. W. Wilson 


Colonel W. L. Lyles was the first Commander of McBride Camp. 


Union Veterans: 


William Herlinger Jacob Wood 

James H. Haney John T. Sneed 

Lewis Beers George Dees 

Elisha J. Tweed James Broadwater 
Absalom McKinney David Doney 

Sam M. Hilterbrand M. E. Duke 

J. J. Ice John R. Blankenship 
John T. Lynch Littleton Padgett 
Samuel Pollard J. W. McKinney 
Daniel W. Bailey G. A. Leavitt 


James S. Leavitt 


G. A. Leavitt was first Commander of Houston Post. 
Both organizations later added a large number of other members. 


“I'M FROM MISSOURI’’—ANOTHER VERSION 


Written by ‘“‘X. Y. Z.” in the Columbia Missouri Statesman, December 13, 
1901. 


Often as I have seen the aphorism “I’m from Missouri, you must show 
me,” in print and heard it in conversation I never knew its origin or fully 
comprehended its significance until a few days ago. 

As it originated with a citizen of Boone county who died a few years 
ago, I became interested in its history, as follows: Never mind that it 
originated at a game of poker in Hot Springs, Ark., for such, I am informed 
by a party who was present, is the fact. 

An exciting and heavy game of poker was in progress, during which 
the players simply declared their hands and did not show them, for they 
were of the highest class of sportsmen and trusted each other. Of the 
party, however, was a Missourian who did not personally know those who 
either dealt or held the cards, and when it came to him to “‘call’’ (is this 
the proper word?) the rival players, he said with genuine Missouri empha- 
sis, ‘‘You gentlemen are from Kentucky, Texas, Tennessee and Arkansas 
and seem to trust each other, but I’m from Missouri and you must show 


me,” and they all did so. And thus originated the saying. 
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DEFENSE OF THE GASCONADE AND OSAGE BRIDGES, 1864 


Written by W. Anthony Willibrand in the Linn Unterrified Democrat, 
June 20, 1935. 


As the raiding expedition of General Sterling Price approached Osage 
county from the east early in October, 1864, Companies A, B, C, and D 
of the Thirty-fourth Regiment, Enrolled Militia, were given the hopeless 
task of guarding the Missouri Pacific railroad bridges across the Gasconade 
and Osage rivers. Company A under Captain Francis Onken, and Com- 
pany B commanded by Captain Ejitzen arrived at the Gasconade bridge 
early in the afternoon of October 3 and occupied the “‘fort’’, a blockhouse 
west of the river, Captain Eitzen assuming command of the post. All 
went well until cannon fire was heard in the direction of Hermann at about 
6 p.m. According to Captain Onken’s report ‘“‘two of Captain Eitzen’s 
men threw away their arms and swore they would not stay to defend the 
bridge while their property in Hermann was destroyed. They started 
over the bridge toward Hermann. At about 10 o’clock they returned and 
reported the rebels in Hermann were firing the town; that they had cannons 
on a train ready to go to the Gasconade and destroy the bridges.’’ (The 
rumor was false; Hermann was not molested.) Panic seized the men; 
Eitzen departed with his company and a portion of Onken’s, so that the 
latter had only 26 men left to defend the bridge. Onken ordered a squad 
of these to destroy the railroad east of the bridge, sent two scouts across 
the river to reconnoitre, and directed two soldiers to bring in horses and 
men to use as scouts. 

There was now peace and quiet until morning. Eitzen reported back 
with four of his men at midnight, others kept coming in, and by roll 
call thirty-four had returned. On the afternoon of the fourth rebels were 
seen on the bluff east of the river and for the second time Eitzen, according 
to Onken, suggested that the bridge be abandoned. Rumors came that 
the rebels were approaching by the thousands. He again left the place 
and was found later at Mendora by Onken, who had stayed at the Gas- 
conade bridge until there was no longer any hope of holding the remaining 
small group of men. By this time the rebels were well into Osage county 
and some men left the companies to protect their families and property. 
Onken and Eitzen took what remained of their commands and marched 
from Mendora to the Osage bridge, where they arrived some hours after 
the rebels had been there to destroy it, October 6th. 

On the same day that Eitzen and Onken went to the Gasconade bridge, 
Company C, commanded by Captain John Sullins, and Company D, 
under Lieutenant Berger’s command, took possession of the west and east 
ends, respectively, of the Osage bridge. Berger’s blockhouse at the east 
end was attacked early in the morning of October 6th, and after a brief 
struggle against overwhelming numbers he surrendered his entire com- 
mand. Sullins evacuated his blockhouse at the west end when he saw that 
resistance was useless. Berger and 29 of his men, after receiving rough 
treatment at the hands of their confederate captors, were taken to West- 
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phalia and there paroled. Later Lieutenant Slinkmann and twenty other 
men of Berger’s command were paroled at California. They later reported 
back to their regimental commander at Jefferson City on Octboer 10, so 
they were not “guests” of the invader for very long. At Westphalia, 
Berger was informed that his command had killed nine rebels and wounded 
two. His company lost ‘49 Austrian rifles and accouterments and 100 
rounds of ammunition for each man.” A total of 49 men and two com- 
missioned officers had been captured at the bridge. 

It was impossible to hold the bridges with such small and inexperienced 
forces. All these could do was to aid in delaying somewhat the expected 
attack upon Jefferson City. But even this delay was insignificant. Price’s 
division crossed the Gasconade, the Osage, and the Moreau practically 
according to schedule; but that accomplished they didn’t dare to attack 
the strong and imposing defense of the State Capital. Price was well 
aware that the brigades of McNeil and Sanborn had marched to its defense 
from Rolla and Cuba. He continued to move westward in the direction 
of Boonville and California. 


WETMORE’S PIONEER MILL 


Reprinted from the Fayette, Boon’s Lick Democrat of June 2, 1835, by 
the Columbia, Missouri Intelligencer, June 6, 1835. 


New Franklin, May 26. 
Mr. Napton: 

Since the publication of my advertisement in your last paper, offering 
my mills and land for sale, many persons with apparent interest have 
enquired of me why I propose selling out. This naturally leads to, or at 
least justifies the explanation, which I now take occasion to make. 

I should owe an apology for thrusting my business affairs upon the 
consideration of the public if my intercourse with the [people] of the country 
was less general than it is. But my dealings in the produce of the county 
give the farmers some interest in my operations, and they will therefore 
deem the following remarks not impertinent. 

It is well known, that some few years ago I took the lead as a pioneer 
in the business I am now engaged in, and built the first merchant mill in 
Missouri. We have no water power, and steam was known to be difficult 
in application, and expensive. When my steam mill was completed, wheat 
growing formed no part of the agricultural operations of the country. This 
however, induced the farmers to raise large wheat crops, and eventually a 
new staple was thus produced. Last season an abundant harvest promised 
remuneration for all my labour and expenses. But unfortunately at the 
season for shipment of flour, the river chanced to be extremely and unusu- 
ally low, so that the steam boats in our trade declined taking any of my 
flour. (I was already interested in building a Steam Boat here which has 
proved too large for the trade of this river.) The only alternative then was 
to engage at a late period, and an inconvenient season in building flat 
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boats. When these were finished and loaded, I took charge of them in 
person for their greater security. ......... 

If such improvements as I have wrought, are driven from the country, 
and the people sink back to the primitive horse mill age again, it would per- 
haps be deemed invidious in me to pursue the analogy, and predict how 
long it would take to make the retrograde reach a re-transfer of this 
beautiful country back to the original proprietors of the soil—the 
Indians of the ‘Far West.” 

I am sincerely yours, 

ALPHONSO WETMORE. 


A HIGHWAY LOG OF 1835 
From the Columbia, Missouri Intelligencer, July 18, 1935. 


The following table or statement of distances, on several routes, is 
published for the information of travellers and others: 


From St. Charles to Columbia, by Fulton. 


PN Sahn ca as ar sa Wi a aa 9 miles. 
ESSA eee A eee BE “Se 5 miles. 
ae ucirn a cata gio-ate vie See eee 10 miles 
ER ros ver uccbbse cee eeren ten 6 miles. 
I coc agree s.2 WS aaa eR 5 miles. 
Ee ee tere 10 miles. 
asia senna vik'e veleaman ence nue aes 2 miles. 
ME NE Gig vbscc ccvudccnsenaes Y mile. 
ae Sart rege nS eee 41% miles. 
ee ooh aches Bins gteracal tics ines ke 3 miles. 
GSES EBC, A AON REN om Si 31% miles. 
SIRES IEE stale SAS 8 miles. 
NS Sas os 09 4 le ee are casei 10 miles. 
i RE Re Oe RN aie 4 miles. 
I Ae cas ie ag ot BAO re 6g ater ol cle 12 miles. 
cc Nivacesareceeee nunc’ 12 miles. 
ere ve dh aiusate abate 2 miles. 
aR ST petit deg ta 5 miles. 
RE Sag peer Cena ar 5 miles. 


From M’Murtry’s to Columbia. 


To Moseley’s............ rie ae 
I tn Leite tea ko oeees 8 miles 
EE ae ere ee ee 12 miles 
ER Be ee ET eer a 12 miles 

From Columbia to Boonville. 

SS ne a 5 miles. 

SE en eee ee ere 9 miles 


Boonville. 
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From Thrailkeld’s to Fayette. 


|, ceeeiceg ipa abr epiapgant iho’ . 1 miles. 
IN 5 oc Cs vs cd oc as ea ees 2% miles. 
MI oor ocak. rca ak tie res eee 3 miles 
0.2) aaa Date ae da rere 3 miles. 
SR ook oe Sat, ccs Rate oe 2 miles. 
IRS ro < 0's. va tte eur say wack arte 4 miles. 
gi arate Fal ie ete lh aren de 4 miles. 

From Thrailkeld’s to Franklin. 

MIN Osco aa dels cthts 05 sa tae aRem 6 miles. 
PRS oi stessdve dsagiow as ao eeress Oe 4 miles. 
SEES AR ey ee eee ee 8 miles. 
PRS. es ceada nthe ee bin 5 miles. 


GEOGRAPHY OF NORTHEAST MISSOURI 
From the Kirksville Daily Express, June 18, 1935. 


Speaking upon ‘“‘The Geography of Northeast Missouri,” Dr. Walter 
Ryle, of the Teachers College faculty, yesterday afternoon told an audience 
for the special faculty lecture series that the location, climate, weather 
and physiographic features of the 25-county area is such that its greatest 
field for development lies in agricultural pursuits. 

Pointing out that the district is in the very heart of the path of the 
prevailing westerly winds, Dr. Ryle showed that as many areas of high 
and low pressure pass over as anywhere in the United States. Hence, 
more variable weather conditions. 

The average growing season for the district, he said, is 172 days, 
fluctuating slightly between the northern and southern boundaries. In 
Schuyler county, for instance, the season is two weeks or more shorter, on 
the average over a great period of years, than in St. Charles county. 

The average temperature in summer is 70 degrees, based on long-time 
averages, and the winter temperature averages 30 degrees. 

Northeast Missouri is a desert in winter seasons, he pointed out, 
because rainfall during those months averages less than ten inches. 
Throughout the world rainfall averages that small are regarded as char- 
acteristic of desert areas, he said. However, Missouri is rescued from 
complete desert by heavy spring and summer rains, which bring the average 
up as high as 45 inches for the year in some parts of this section. Rainfall 
is heavier in the western part of the district than in the counties near the 
Mississippi river, he said. 

Speaking of the vastness of the 14,000 square mile area in which 
Northeast Missourians live, Dr. Ryle located Kirksville as almost directly 
half way between the North Pole and Equator. He showed that if Kirks- 
ville residents traveled around the world on a line directly east of here 
they would pass through such cities as Philadelphia, U. S. A.; Madrid, 
Spain; Salonica, Greece; and Peiping, China. 
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He compered it in size to various countries and states, delineating that 
Northeast Missouri is about 5,000 square miles larger than Ancient Egypt, 
in which flourished the great civilization of the Pharoahs. He showed that 
the district also is a third again larger than Palestine, and considerably 
larger than Belgium and Holland. It is almost double the entire area of 
the Hawaiian Islands and about the same size as Ancient Greece, in which 
another great civilization flowered. Eight states in the U. S. A. have less 
square miles than Northeast Missouri. He enumerated them as Delaware, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island and Maryland. 

Touching upon facial features of the district, the speaker named 
Lemons as the highest point, with a marked elevation of 1,075 feet. Green 
City is 1,058 feet above sea level, while St. Charles is only 466. He also 
spoke of the great divide upon which Kirksville is located, rains falling 
here being destined partly for the Mississippi river and partly for the 
Chariton. 

The most important hills in this section of the state, he named as those 
in Pike, Ralls and Lincoln counties. These hills are actually pushed up 
above the surrounding countryside, he pointed out, while other rough land 
has been made by erosion wearing deep valleys between certain points. 

Nearly half of the state’s coal deposits are in the northeastern counties. 
Iron ore is found in Warren and Lincoln counties but never has been 
utilized. Sixteen counties have clay deposits, lime is found in Callaway 
and Marion counties and many counties have building stone available for 
quarrying. 

Northeast Missouri formerly was the heart of the nation’s mule 
industry, Dr. Ryle said, and also boasts the largest nursery in the world. 

In social factors, the region also is wealthy, he said in conclusion, 
since each of the 25 counties is served by a railroad. 


v 
































